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_.. another load of Bulk Flour from International! 


Yes, our trucks are continually on the move, deliv- 
ering famous “Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk to 
progressive, cost-conscious bakers throughout the 
nation. International’s Bulk Flour service can save 
you money, too. Elimination of sack costs, reduc- 
tion of flour handling costs and reduction of sani- 
tation control, cleaning and warehousing expense 
are just a few of the economies you will realize. 


v7 


Naturally, you get the same high quality “Bakery 
Proved” Flours in bulk that you’ve been getting 
in bags . . . the same dependable performance . . . 
the same unvarying uniformity. Ask your 
International representative for more complete 
information today! 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


wien, International 


‘ M 


“Bakery Proved’ ® 





MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





killing 
power 


gives you more killing power than any other safe liquid grain fumi- 


gant . . . power to wipe out all stages of insect life from egg to adult . . . even though its thorough protection 
costs you less per day, less per bushel of grain, than old-fashioned fumigants. Concentrated new Clorofume 
goes farther, penetrates more thoroughly, lasts longer. You have less to buy, less to apply. As a major 


producer, Frontier offers all types of liquid fumigants. We recommend new Clorofume — because two years 


of field testing have proved that it does a better job at less total 
cost to you. Try it yourself—judge it yourself—and you will re-order NZX 


Ciorofume. Good distributors everywhere will be happy to supply you. FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 
P. O. BOX 545, WICHITA, KANSAS VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 
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| CLO PAK: | MULTIWALL BAGS OUT-PERFORM 
CONVENTIONAL KRAFT 

IN THE 3 TOUGHEST TESTS 

IN PACKAGING TODAY ! 


In Handling And In Transit! 


CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls withstand 
rough shifting of filled bags in box cars and other 
in-transit handling. This remarkable paper absorbs 
strain and impact that cause conventional kraft 
bags to rip, split or tear... often enables multiwall 
users to increase package strength yet decrease the 
number of plys, with resulting savings. Test this 
new toughness—request a trial shipment of multi- 
walls made of CLUPAK extensible paper. 















































74 In The Warehouse! 


Stack them high! Multiwalls made of CLUPAK 
extensible paper hold greater loads, take greater 
strains, stack compactly and safely even with lower 
basis weight paper. The stretch and “give” built 
into CLUPAK extensible paper withstands punish- 
ment that often rips, splits and tears conventional 
kraft. Bags with the trademark CLUPAK ware- 
house faster — without “kid glove” treatment. 








Filling Line! 


Are you having a problem on your automatic fill- 
ing machines due to conventional kraft multiwalls 
being too stiff—tearing—splitting? Multiwalls made 
of CLUPAK extensible paper will solve the prob- 
lem. Their remarkable flexibility permits fast, uni- 
form filling; their high energy absorption reduces 
breakage, cuts waste and repackaging costs. Say 
CLUPAK before you say paper and see how it out- 
performs your present packaging material. 








Prior to CLUPAK extensible paper, there were no controlled stand- 
ards of toughness in the paper industry. Clupak, Inc., is proud to 
have established these standards and permits the use of its trade- 
mark only on paper which meets these rigid toughness requirements. 


STs Te Ask your salesman about this revolutionary new material... prove to yourself 
OGL tT} Ke: that multiwall bags made of CLUPAK extensible paper give you... 
PER GREATER STRENGTH WITH LOWER TOTAL BASIS WEIGHT 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y.36, N.Y. 
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a Fite What was the background to the intro- 
se05 care] duction of the Food Stamp Plan in 1939? 
SURPLUS Foun ouDxE How did it work? Did it work? What did 
oenuact Yo Eaarreae it mean for millers? Bakers? Consumers? 
rune | What were the objections? Some of 

“— A) the answers will be found in the story 
7 starling on page 23. 
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SHOUT About the Quiet Miracle 


rJ°HE BREADSTUFFS INDUSTRIES are talking 

about The Quiet Miracle. And the aim is to have the 
people—the consumers of baked foods—talk about it, 
too. And to appreciate just what this miracle has done 
for them. 

The best arena in which to deliver the message Is over 
the counter. The message should move down from whole- 
saler to retailer to clerk. It is a dramatic story. Too few 
people appreciate how enrichment is safeguarding their 
health. The wholesomeness and nutritional value of bread 
and other cereal products are taken very much for granted 

The message is coming down admirably from doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and from public health officials sparked 
by an attractive advertising program in medical journals, 
backed by a willingness on the part of the Wheat Flour 
Institute to provide as much information and clarification 
as the questioner needs. 

That advertising has to be more than attractive to sell 
professional people. It has to tell a useful story; it has 
to be convincing. And it has to be attention-getting. The 
WFI people, led by H. Howard Lampman, are fulfilling all 
those requirements in the current series of advertisements 
appearing in medical journals. 

But ordinary people are not interested in the fact, how- 
ever unassailable, that beriberi, pellagra and aribflavinosis 
have practically been wiped out in the U.S. today. Or 
that the incidence of iron deficiency anemia has been re- 
duced. But the medical people know that enrichment must 
be credited with this happy state of affairs 

Ordinary people, on the other hand, are interested in 
the story of improved public health and how the Quiet 
Miracle of applied nutrition has been of inestimable help 
in bringing this about. Today nearly 90% of all white 


The 


HE FOOD STAMP PLAN, now advocated by the 

Kennedy administration for use on a pilot basis in 
six specified areas of distress throughout the country will 
be welcomed by many in the food trades. It could insure, 
if properly administered, the channeling of food supplies, 
provided on a relief basis, through the regular lines of 
distribution from grower to processor to wholesale and 
retail outlets. 

Many millers, many bakers and many grocers have 
complained of the shocking abuses which have grown up 
around the present system of direct relief distribution 
practiced by the government. Additionally, government 
distribution has taken business out of the stores where it 
belongs and has damaged, in consequence, the normal 
structure of the economy. 

Helping the needy, many of them unemployed through 
no fault of their own, is not Socialism but humanitarian- 
ism. And with the unemployed total approaching 5.5 
million right now, the problem is indeed a serious one. 
The provision of “free” food is not the answer to the 
problem, merely a temporary alleviation. More permanent 
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bread, flour, cereal products and macaroni products is 
enriched. They must be told. And told how a Quiet 
Miracle has been wrought. 

The American Bakers Assn., the American Institute 
of Baking and kindred associations are telling the story. 
Meetings of millers have been held across the country 
under WFI and Millers National Federation auspices to 
relate the story of the Quiet Miracle. But how can it be 
put before the people? 

The answer—don't talk. Shout! It is something to be 
proud of no matter how loud the food faddist yells. 

But before you can sell other people—your customers 

you have to sell yourself. Every person working in the 
milling and baking fields is a potential shouter for the 
too, too Quiet Miracle. They are the industries’ best sales 
people. They believe in their product assuredly. They must 
sell their relatives, their friends and neighbors. Word of 
mouth advertising. It belief and sin- 
cerity. 

Not a meeting of any trade or 
associated with milling and baking between now and the 
end of 1961—this 20th anniversary year of enrichment— 
should pass without someone shouting about the Quiet 
Miracle. It must be plugged, promoted, publicized at every 
meeting at every level. 

Every person employed in the milling and baking in- 
dustries should here and now make a personal commit- 
ment to help extend the Quiet Miracle campaign. Tell 
your friends. Tell the children. Above all, be proud of 
what the milling and baking industries have done for the 
well-being of the nation in the past 20 years—making 
enrichment the Quiet Miracle—providing better food for 
better health. « 


is effective denotes 


professional body 


Case for the Food Stamp Plan 


Till 


cures for the stricken economy are required those 
are provided, the unfortunates must eat. 

Also included in the group deserving of aid, many 
people feel, are elderly people on social security, widows 
with children and disabled folks on pension. 

Lack of purchasing power among this group and among 
the unemployed has a disabling effect on the economy 
generally and the slowdown in business in all segments of 
trade, stemming directly from cutbacks in purchasing 
power, leads to recession and even depression, a word 
with a stronger, more dangerous connotation. 

The raising of monetary payments is not the complete 
answer. Certainly, increased social security or unemploy- 
ment compensation would not necessarily see a proportion- 
ately larger allocation for food. There is always a ten- 
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dency to squeeze payments for other goods out of food 
budgets. 

Adoption of the Food Stamp Plan, inasmuch as it 
does increase the intake of comestibles, would insure a 
raising of the nutritional standards in areas where those 
standards are currently too low from the standpoint of 
public health. 

On the other hand, distribution of free food can be a 
potent weapon in the hands of the party in power. To 
see that the system is not abused demands all the atten- 
tion of the watchdogs in Congress. 

With the growing cult of welfarism, which again should 
not be confused with Socialism, there is a tendency to 
adopt a more paternalistic attitude toward the people. This 
is deplorable inasmuch as too much dependence on govern- 
ment weakens the moral fibre of the nation. 

Yet the country has had other tax-supported “free- 
doms” besides “free” food for many years. Among them 
are “free” education and “free” medical care for the in- 
digent. This last is being extended with the call for “free” 
medical care for the aged. However, nothing is “free”. 
Everything has to be paid for within the structure of the 
economy and anything “free” comes out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers. 

Perhaps it can be said with all truth that “free” food 
is more essential to the more impoverished members of 
the citizenry than “free” education. Educators often com- 
plain that undernourished children cannot learn. Com- 
pelling children to learn while permitting them to be un- 


dernourished is a nonsensical piece of absurdity. 

And, perhaps, it would be as sensible to spend money 
for “free” food as for “free” medical care of the needy. 
The failure to receive sufficient food could eventually send 
people, particularly elderly people, to a hospital, there to 
receive a “free” bed, “free” nursing and “free” medical 
care. 

Ample food comes first. Therefore, a strong nutri- 
tional foundation must be built under the present social 
security structure if the country is to get the most out of 
its tax dollars. 

The Food Stamp Plan could be an answer to the 
problem. It will require many modifications from that 
which existed between 1939 and 1943. The value range 
of the stamps—purchase of a dollarsworth of orange 
stamps gets you half a bucksworth of blue for free—will 
have to be increased to meet modern prices. The admin- 
istration will have to be improved. The moochers, of 
which there are many when handouts are available, must 
be eliminated. Today, too, the range of foods is different. 
Steps must be taken by the administration to insure that 
packaged foods of all types get a fair shake in the share- 
out and the bakers, too, must participate in the increased 
business that must surely come. 

Flour is a surplus food because of its manufacture 
from wheat; and in consequence bread is or can be looked 
upon as a surplus food. Thus, there is a case for including 
both flour and bread as part of the relief distribution 
program. The housewife has come to rely on the bake- 
shops more than she did in 1939 and this social change 
should be recognized. 

America must learn to live with abundance and to 
use that abundance to eliminate poverty and want among 
the less fortunate members of the nation. « 


Profligates in Government Waste Taxpayers’ Money 


ernments are frenetically thinking up new ways to 
tax the people. In at least two cities of the U.S. bright 
councilmen want to tax toilets at the rate of $1 a month, 
with the first one tax deductible. 

Whining piteously that everything costs more and the 
tax take must be increased, officials make nary a mention 
of licking the problem by cutting expenses. Private busi- 
nesses, faced with the same cost explosion, are unable to 
raise prices at will and they husband their resources ac- 
cordingly. 

But not government. Just let officials get their cotton 
pickin’ hands on tax money and they have to spend it, 
willy nilly, come what may. A budget is a budget and must 
be exhausted. And then ask for more. 

Taxes are an essential item for inclusion in the cost 
card of any manufacturing enterprise. They must be added 
to the price paid by the consumer. Millers and bakers 
must add taxes to the cost of flour and bread—or absorb 
them, which is false cost accounting. The income tax paid 
by corporations, all part of the cost of doing business, is 
now 52% compared with 38% in 1949. Property taxes 
on mil! plants and bakeries, taking a nation and statewide 
average, have jumped 40%. 

The employer's share of Social Security contributions, 
142% in 1950, is now 3%. We have no quarrel with the 
principle of Social Security and applaud any aid given to 
the deserving and needy. 

But to the government, tax collected in the form of 
Social Security contributions represents money to be dis- 
bursed at all costs. 

A publicity blurb on the subject of Social Security 
ignorance came across our desk the other day. It broke 


Rabon DAY, IN EVERY WAY, state and local gov- 





all the cardinal rules cherished by the expert public re- 
lations officers in private employ—no date, no name of 
the issuing organization and no indication of the person 
to contact for amplification. We can only assume it came 
from a government organization. 

Right, not need, rules security payments, it begins. 
Then follows two pages of drivel telling the story of a lady 
of 96 named Jenny who refused to claim her social se- 
curity payments because she was well endowed with an- 
nuities and other income, and was titular head of a com- 
pany managed by her two sons. Said this gallant old dear 
to the government official who called upon her: “Point is, 
I don’t need it. I haven’t wasted my life and I’ve been 
lucky. Use the money for those in need.” 

Promptly, the government man explained no one else 
could benefit from the money she hadn't claimed, and 
she might as well start collecting in the future. 

No one else could benefit! What a preposterous state- 
ment, so typical of government thinking. The taxpayers 
making social security contributions benefited to the tune 
of $9,000 since 1950, according to the official’s figures. 
And that helped cut down the cost of the scheme. 

No matter whether a man be a millionaire or a pauper, 
he is entitled to the benefits receivable as a contributor. 
But if a person voluntarily forgoes them it surely is not 
necessary to send an official to importune him or her to 
accept. 

Here is a cost cutting device for the government. Use 
form letters to tell eligible people of their entitlement. Get 
rid of the officials used to play the part of personal per- 
suaders. 

And while the government is cleaning out unneces- 
sary officials, fire the public relations officers who write 
this drivel. « 
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GMI to Open New 
Hutchinson Office 

Dean Campbell, formerly at Enid, 
Okla., named by General Mills, Inc., 
as representative in firm’s new grain 
office being opened at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, reports J. S. Gage, company’s 
vice president and director grain op- 
erations. 


Tom L. Jones Named 
To Multiwall Post 

Tom L. Jones, formerly special 
representative for Kraft Bag Corp. 
(now Kraft Bag Division of St. Marys 
Kraft Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Gilman 
Paper Co.) ap- 
pointed sales man- 
ager in charge of 
multiwall sales, 
headquartering in 
New York. Mr. 
Jones formerly 
was vice president, 
director of multi- 
wall sales for Ar- 
kell & Smiths. An- 
nouncement of new _ appointment 
comes from Dean Wellington, gen- 
eral sales manager of Gilman Paper. 


from L. Jones 


July-December regular commercial 
exports of U.S. wheat flour, repre- 
senting first half of 1960-61 crop 
year, totaled 14,947,615 cwt., reports 
export department of Millers National 
Federation. First half exports of wheat 
flour for foreign relief reached 6,075,- 
867 cwt. For single month of Decem- 
ber, figures Regular exports 
3,812,868 cwt.; for foreign relief 
947,955 cwt. 


are: 


Dedication Date Set 
For Bellera Mill 

General Mills, Inc., to mark offi- 
cial dedication of new Bellera flour 
mill at Buffalo March 8 with special 
celebrations in 16 eastern cities, re- 
lease of giant balloons containing 
cash, merchandise certificates over the 
area. At Buffalo, Chamber of Com- 
merce to sponsor special luncheon, 
with top GMI officials, others as 
guests. Following luncheon, food edi- 
tors will attend demonstration of 
bread baking methods from various 
parts of the world. 


Sharp Rise in Earnings 

Of Nebraska Consolidated 
Earnings of Nebraska Consolidated 

Mills Co. for 28 weeks ending Jan. 

15 up 440% over comparable period 

of previous year, reports J. A. Mac- 
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tier, president. Net income for period 
(unaudited) was $689,590 against 
$155,770 in earlier year’s period, or 
$1.23 a share compared with 28¢ in 
same period of last fiscal year. Sales 
at $29,163,047, up 10% from sales 
of $26,208,306 first 28 weeks of pre- 
vious year. “Big change,” says Mr. 
Mactier, “is that we're earning mon- 
ey in subsidiary, Molinos de Puerto 
Rico, which was operating at a sub- 
stantial loss a year ago.” Profits up 
moderately in continental U.S. busi- 
ness categories of bakery flour, ani- 
mal feeds and grocery products. 


Bemis Bro. Sales 
Rise, Income Dips 

Sales of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for 
1960 amounted to $131,651,312, 
slight gain over 1959 figure of $131,- 
251,156, according to preliminary re- 
port. Net income was $2,869,328 for 
1960, down 5% from income of 
$3,023,354 year ago. Per share earn- 
ings on common stock were $4.03 
in 1960 and $4.24 in 1959. Offi- 
cers of the company credited dip 
in earnings to decreased volume in 
parent company, particularly product 
areas which provide good profit mar- 
gins, that “subsidiary opera- 
tions increased their volume over 
1959 and sales during initial weeks 
of 1961 are encouraging.” 


Standard Brands 
Income Hits Record 

Consolidated net income of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., for 1960 hit $17,- 
524,280, highest in company history, 
equal to 10.5% gain over 1959, says 
Joel S. Mitchell, board chairman. Net 
sales also at new high of $526,548,- 
680; sales for 1959, previous record 
high year, were $521,758,239. 


added 


Young Millers’ 
New President 

Presiding over the Young Millers’ 
Luncheon at the Millers National Fed- 
eration annual convention in Wash- 
ington next May will be new prexy 
Lynn Lundgaard of Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. His selection for the post 
was announced by retiring president 
M. W. K. Heffelfinger, Russell Miller- 
King Midas Mills. 


Standard Milling 
Declares Dividend 

Standard Milling Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 5¢ a share on 
Class “A” and Class “B” common 
stock, payable March 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record Feb. 15. 


Research Executive 
Joining International 


Dr. William R. Johnston, with al- 
most 30 years in food technology, 
joins International Milling Co., Min- 

neapolis, as vice 
president in charge 
of research, replac- 
ing Dr. H. H. 
Schopmeyer, direc- 
tor of research, 
who resigns as of 
March 1. Dr. 
Johnston comes to 
International from 
Standard Brands, 
York, 
where he began his 
career in 1931. He has been vice 
president in charge of research for 
Standard Brands since 1950, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Washington, 
attended Johns Hopkins University on 
a Fleischmann Fellowship, and re- 
ceived his doctorate in physical or- 
ganic chemistry there. 


Inc., New 
Dr. W. R. 


Johnston 


Program Takes Shape 
For MNF Meeting 

Paul B. Miner, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., announces plans 
for program at annual meeting of 
Millers National Federation in Wash- 


MNF EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
PRESENTED CITATION 


The export department of the 
Millers National Federation has 
been presented a_ distinguished 
award by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Its inscrip- 
tion explaining the reason for 
presentation reads: “In recogni- 
tion of outstanding service for 
contributing to success of the 
Office of International Trade 
Fairs’ presentation of official U.S. 
exhibits overseas during 1960, 
thereby aiding significantly in the 
advancement of world under- 
standing of peace and prosperity 
under the American system of 
competitive free enterprise.” The 
award is signed by Frederick A. 
Mueller, former secretary of 
commerce, and Walter S. Shafer, 
director of the trade fairs 
office. 





ington April 23-26 which will develop 
high interest among millers and their 
wives. Details of program to be re- 
ported as speakers make firm com- 
mitments; top-level addresses from ex- 
ecutive and congressional branches of 
government expected on program. Re- 
ception for government officials, as 
held in 1958, to be repeated, plus 
ladies program. Shoreham Hotel to be 
headquarters. 


U.S. Price Support 
Policies Are Copied 

The manner in which other coun- 
tries tend to copy the U.S. in the 
matter of price supports, and then 
to outdo the U.S. in that area of ac- 
tivity, was described by Dr. Julius 
Hendel, agricultural consultant and 
retired vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
in a talk before a group of large 
commercial farm operators meeting 
in Minneapolis. Emphasizing that he 
was speaking as a private citizen, with 
a formal report of his month-long 
study of Japan’s agriculture already 
submitted to the proper authorities, 
Dr. Hendel outlined the grain surplus 
problem in Japan. The fallacy of 
price supports in Japan, he pointed 
out, is illustrated by the fact that 
farmers have taken acres out of root 
crops and vegetables and planted the 
grain crops which are supported. We 
should be showing the world a free 
agricultural policy that helps nature 
instead of hurting it, said Dr. Hendel. 


Agricultural industry 
Groups Plan Meeting 

Great Plains Wheat, Inc., Western 
Wheat Associates, Millers National 
Federation, Feed Grain Council, Cot- 
ton Council International, Soybean 
Council, among others, to sponsor 
reception, dinner in Washington Feb. 
28 for agricultural states’ congress- 
men, certain of their committee mem- 
bers, top administrative officials. 
Progress of agricultural market de- 
velopment program, opportunities for 
further expansion in exports to be 
emphasized. Orville L. Freeman, sec- 
retary of agriculture, leaders of Con- 
gress, invited to speak at dinner. Mill- 
ers planning to be in Washington Feb. 
28 should advise MNF’s Washington 
office if they wish to attend, and re- 
servations will be made. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Issues Fiscal Report 

Net earnings of $2,340,233 for 6 
months ended Dec. 31 reported by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., equal to 
$1.47 a common share. Earnings for 
same period of 1959 were $1,971,165, 
or $1.23 a share. Earnings for Octo- 
ber-December quarter of 1960 
amounted to $1,209,885, or 75¢ a 
share, compared with $1,113,663, or 
70¢ a share, in same period of 1959. 
Board of directors has declared divi- 
dend of 50¢ a share, payable March 1 
to shareholders of record Feb. 17. 
ADM has paid cash dividends every 


“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the: Fish 
River Roller Mills, “Uncle Joe Granby up to North 
Fork had some trouble with an income tax sleuth who 

began rarin’ around about the mill 
accountant 


expense. 


Seems an 


feller from up at the next ford 


saved him a lot of trouble, 


name of Sandy McHooper, 
a Scotsman with a mous- 
tachio Mis’ Fetchit says is a 
kiss tickler. I allowed to see 
him and he got all tore up 
about some money I’d given 


to the church, which McHooper reckoned was jes’ a 
slush fund to git local trade an’ not any proper milling 


expense at all. I riz righ 
sayin’ that the money was 
mortal soul an’ if, consider 


t up an’ lit into him proper 
give to help in savin’ my im- 
in’ the way millers is catchin 


hell, that wasn’t a proper cost item, I’d be danged if 
he’d ever see anythin’ that was.” 


year since 1927 and consecutive quar- 
terly dividends for 29 years, has 
1,588,865 shares outstanding. John 
H. Daniels, president, states that non- 
recurring capital gains resulting from 
sale of some ADM properties during 
the period included in total profits. 


GMI Executive Named 
To Food Congress Board 

General E. W. Rawlings, executive 
vice president, General Mills’ grocery 
products, chemical, mechanical divi- 
sions and a company director, to serve 
on board of Fifth International Food 
Congress slated for New York Sept. 
10-14, 1962. A world-wide food in- 
dustry forum, the Congress will be 
first of its kind held in U.S. Accom- 
panying food exposition will be open 
to public Sept. 8-16. 


Control of Milling 
Firm Changes Hands 

Martha White Mills, Inc., Nashville, 
purchases controlling interest of Gil- 
ster Milling Co., Chester, IIl., reports 
Cohen T. Williams, president of the 
Nashville firm. Control obtained from 
A. L. Gilster, president, and family. 
Other stockholders retain interests, 
and there’ll be no change in company’s 
personnel or policies. Officers of Gil- 
ster will be Mr. Williams as board 
chairman; William H. Welge, presi- 
dent; Donald E. Welge, vice president 
and general manager; Othel Hahn, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager; Fred A. Jostman, comptroller; 
Earl P. Wente, general superintendent, 
Don R. Coles, technical manager, cake 
mix division, and W. L. (Cotton) Wil- 
banks, southern sales manager. A. L. 
Gilster, president, will retire, having 
been with firm since 1907. Gilster 
was founded in 1897 by Mr. Gilster’s 
brothers, Albert H., Herman, Ed 
Gilster, at Steeleville, Ill. Offices and 
cake mix plant were later established 
at Chester. Starting at a capacity of 
40 to 50 bbl. flour daily, mill grew 
to capacity of 1,200 cwt. daily, with 
elevator storage for 300,000 bu. grain. 
Addition of Gilster brings to total of 
five number of milling plants operated 
by Martha White. 

a 

Bakery Plant 
For Russia 

Bakers Perkins (Exports), Ltd., has 
contract for bulk handling and flour 
storage plant to be built in Moscow 
bakery, will include 420 tons storage 
space, 5 automatic weighers, mecha- 
nism for recording loads weighed. 
Russians to make steel storage tanks, 
and to supply pipework to Baker 
Perkins’ drawings. « 
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New Paint Job for Soil Bank Merry-Go-Round 
Indicated by Kennedy Plan for Land Retiral 


Acreage, Conservation Reserve Ideas Scored Five Years Ago 
Now Taken to Congressional Bosoms as Cure for Farm Ills 


CORRESPONDENT 
architecture could be 
poured into an eye-cup. And _ his 
knowledge of the Bible is equally 
sketchy. But on a trip to the nation’s 
capital a few back he was 
greatly intrigued by a quotation chis- 
eled deep into the marble over the 
wide and imposing entrance to the 
Agriculture Building. The quotation 
was Biblical, probably taken from St. 
Paul. While mayhap transposing or 
even skipping a word or two, it went 
something like this: “The husband- 
man who labors should be the first 
partaker of the fruit.” 


THIS 
knows about 


ALL 


years 


No one is going to quarrel with 
that observation. It hits the nail right 
on the head. Surely no one will deny 
the farmer is entitled to the first bite. 
That's only fair. But while the grow- 
er is sinking his molars into the fruits 
of his labor, it’s the king-size bite— 
the $27 billion price tag—that has 
earned for it the title of “Operation 
Rat-hole.” That’s the price resulting 
from 27 years of legislative legerde- 
main in the halls of Congress in an 
entirely fruitless effort to solve the 
so-called farm problem. 

At the risk of being called sacri- 
legious, the writer suggests that the 
quotation from St. Paul be obliterated 
from the facade of the Agriculture 
Building. In its place should be sub- 
stituted the following free-wheeling 
paraphrase of St. John, Chapter XII, 
Verse “The farm problem ye al- 
ways have with you.” 

One of the basic reasons for the 
miraculous longevity of the “farm 
problem” has been the inability of 
one Congress to profit from the mis- 
takes of all of its predecessors, since 
first the solons began to tinker with 
it. Right now can be heard rumblings 
from Washincton leaving the strong 
impression that the most 
rabid critics of the Soil Bank program 
1956 have suddenly had a 
chanze of heart. Almost overnight, 
they appear to have become cogni- 


some of 


back tn 
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By F. C. Bisson 


Chicago Correspondent 


zant of qualities in that program that 
were invisible to them less than five 
years ago and they are now ready 
and anxious to take the semi-aban- 
doned child to their ample bosoms 
and wet-nurse it back to health 

Some who in 1956 shied away from 
the Soil Bank idea as though it were 
something contagious are now acting 
as though it were their “baby” all the 
time. 


The truth of the matter is that 
the Soil Bank is at least 10 years 
old and, in all probability, consider- 
ably older. Back in the early 1950's 
it was being promoted and publi- 
cized by Melvin P. Gehlman, chair- 
man of the Illinois Soil Bank Assn. 


Just like every other piece of farm 
legislation that was ever passed by 
any Congress, the 1956 Soil Bank leg- 
islation carried the standard preamble 
bemoaning agricultural over-produc- 
tion and crying crocodile tears over 
the mess in which U.S. agriculture 
found itself. 

In addition to touching on the gen- 
eral ineffectiveness of previous legis- 
lative farm palliatives, the Soil Bank 
law promised to relieve over-burden- 
ing of domestic and foreign transpor- 
tation congestion of terminal and other 
markets, depression of agricultural 
prices here and abroad and disrup- 
tion of orderly marketing procedures 
of farm commodities. It was to be the 
legislative Jason that would recover 
the agricultural Golden Fleece and 
make the parity concept a reality in- 
stead of a highly elusive objective. 

But it failed on all counts, and what 
was termed a wonderful dream turned 
out to be a nightmare. 

The Soil Bank legislation of 1956 
was a two-pronged affair providing 
dual methods of taking acreage out 
of grain, cotton and rice production. 
One was known as the “acreage re- 
serve” and the other the “conserva- 
tion reserve.” The law was so written 
that it might have been applicable un- 


der certain circumstances to a portion 
of the 1956 crop, but it did not really 
become operative until the 1957 crop. 
Land put into the first category was 
taken entirely out of production for 
a one year period and to participate 
in the financial benefits it had to 
remain completely fallow for that 
year. It could not be used to produce 
any other crop—thereby becoming 
true “cross-compliance.” 

Land placed in the conservation re- 
serve was to be devoted to programs 
of soil, water, forest or wildlife con- 
servation and was tied up for a mini- 
mum of three to a maximum of 10 
years. 

Now Old Mother Congress, a pro- 
lific soul who goes into labor with 
great frequency, has given birth to 
quite an assortment of legislative off- 
spring that have had a fairly common 
resemblance in that many of them 
were conceived in the name of “farm 
relief.” 

But singularly enough, the Soil 
Bank legislation the only one 
known to have been a multiple birth 

a sort of Siamese twin that was 
joined midway between the U.S. De- 
partmeut of Agriculture and the U.S. 
Treasury. 


was 


As often happens with human 
twins, the one named “Acreage Re- 
serve” appeared to be a lot huskier 
and more robust than the other. It 
was the one with the rosy cheeks and 
the strong physique while little “Con- 
servation Reserve” was the weak sis- 
ter. Possibly this may have been due 
to the fact that considerably more fi- 
nancial Pablum was available for 
“Acreage” under the initial congres- 
sional appropriation. 


$750 million, 
“Conservation” only $450 million. 


“Acreage” got 


This indicated that Congress had a 
greater degree of concern for the 
farmer who took his acreage out of 
production only a year at a time 
than for the one who leased his 





‘Stirring Up the Dust’ (continued) 


land on a long term basis for con- 
servation purposes. 


Under the acreage reserve phase of 
the program, wheat farmers were able 
to get $43 an acre for one year’s re- 
tirement from production. As might 
well have been imagined, the rush for 
the pie counter on the part of grain, 
cotton and rice farmers was terrific. 
The only difference between that and 
the land rush to settle the Cherokee 
Strip about a quarter of a century 
earlier was that instead of being 
caused by the wheels of prairie 
schooners and the flying hooves of 
galloping saddle horses, the clouds of 
dust enroute to the various county 
offices of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service were stirred up by fast 
moving Cadillacs and Packards, with 
an occasional Pontiac or Chevrolet 
bringing up the rear. 

For the 1957 winter wheat crop, 
the acreage retirement sign-up reached 
the amazing total of 10.7 million 


acres. If one were sufficiently naive, 
this might have been interpreted as 
foreshadowing a winter wheat crop 
that would be at least 200 million 
bushels smaller than that of the year 
before. But let's not go overboard 
.. . because the farmers certainly did 
not. 


Actually, the winter wheat acre- 
age harvested in 1957 was only 
about 3.8 million less than in 1956 
... a long, long ways from the 10.7 
million sign-up. 


Apparently, a large percentage of 
winter wheat farmers, instead of sign- 
ing-up and cutting their acreages, did 
the obvious and increased their sow- 
ings. Not only that, where would you 
find a farmer, other than in a con- 
gressman’s mind, who would put his 
best yielding acres in the reserve pro- 
gram? And there is no law against 
spreading fertilizer to build up acre- 
aze yields. So what happened? 


OUR TOUGHEST CUSTOMER 
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The 1957 crop of winter wheat 
was down only 30 million bushels 
from the year before and this in 
face of liberal paid retirement of 
not far from 11 million acres. 


Then what happened in 1958? Win- 
ter wheat farmers who had almost 
broken a leg to fight their way up to 
the pie counter the year before, back- 
pedalled frantically and the acreage 
reserve sign-up fell off approximately 
7 million acres from the previous one. 
And don’t think for a minute that 
there was no good reason for this 
wholesale defection. It was brought 
about by the passage of a law that 
limits the amount that can be paid 
in acreage reserve benefits to $3,000 
for any one farm. This congressional 
action was brought about by the 
heavy raid on the Treasury in 1957 
against the acreage reserve appropri- 
ation of $750 million on the part of 
producers who grew wheat, cotton, 
etc., for sale to the government 
not for consumption. 

Page 6,069 of the April 21, 1957, 
edition of the Congressional Record 
carries some very illuminating data 
showing the amount of land retired 
and the dollar and cent payments made 
to 67 different growers not one 
of which received less than $50,000. 
Space limitations prevent publication 
of all the names and the amounts. 
In fairness to everyone, with one ex- 
ception, we are mentioning no names. 

The grand total of these 67 items 
was $5,250,000 which, when averaged 
out, figures around $75,000 for each 
person or corporation participating in 
the “Great Divide.” The “grand- 
daddy” of them all was a Kansas cor- 
poration that took 22,000 acres out 
of wheat production and received 
more than $275,000 for doing it. Ten 
others drew more than $100,000 
each; 11 that were given between 
$75,000 and $100,000, and 45 col- 
lecting between $50,000 and $75,000 
cash. 

In the “Dollar Derby of 1957,” 
California was out in front with more 
than $1,250,000; Arizona “placed” 
by several lengths over Texas which 
“showed” with less than a million dol- 
lars. Both Kansas and Mississippi fin- 
ished out of the money—that is, the 
big money. 

But to Mississippi went a singular 
distinction. The State Penitentiary at 
Parchman received $71,000 for tak- 
ing 1,000 acres of cotton land out of 
production in 1957. That, as far as 
can be ascertained without a great 
deal of additional research, is the first 
known instance of land being granted 
a parole! « 
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Better Health 
through the addition of 
Vitamins and Iron 
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of ENRICHMENT 


The twentieth anniversary of enrichment makes a perfect springboard 
for putting new emphasis on the nutritional benefits of your enriched ' 
products. Display the word “Enriched” in your package and promo- a OS merck 
tional material. Stress the fact that enrichment means extra vitamins Sy VITAMIN 
and iron—not extra calories. 

As a pioneer in vitamin research and production, Merck is proud of MIXTURES 
its role in helping to make enrichment possible. Be proud of your own FOR FLOUR 
role in bringing the miracle of enrichment to the public. A > ©) ENRICHMENT 
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Here's Hubbard's New Laboratory 


Let’s go with the camera touring the new Quality Control Laboratory 
of Hubbard Milling Co. at Mankato, Minn. Routine testing at Hubbard 
now takes on added emphasis. In addition to the procedures 
and apparatus pictured here, the staff has available among other 
items, ash kilns, equipment for protein analysis, farinograph and 
amylograph work and for weighing fat and fiber samples 






THOSE SMILES on the faces of laboratory person- 
nel at Hubbard Milling are expressions of pleasure 
about their new, enlarged quarters. Technicians are, 
left to right: Gloria Schoening, Raymond Hanson, 
Sandra Treanor, Harold Olson, Bobbie Morrison, 
Claude Waterston and Lucy Apitz. Mr. Waterston 
is the chief chemist and Mr. Olson is feed chemist 
for the firm. 





THE WIDE RANGE of quality control possible 
with new equipment at Hubbard’s laboratory is em- 
phasized by the various operations being conducted 
in the accompanying picture. Mrs. Morrison, fore- 
ground, is operating the automatic analytical bal- 
ances, while Mr. Olson, at the right, is using the 
vitamin A filtration process. In the background Miss 


Treanor is operating the Buhler automatic mill. 


4 


TEST BAKING is routine procedure. Here Mr. 
Waterston scores test loaves from the day’s bake, 
while Mr. Hanson removes more loaves from the 
oven. Hubbard begins its quality control with the 
wheat, testing samples before and after purchase. 
Samples, taken at random every hour of milling, 
are analyzed rigidly in the laboratory, followed by 
the final check—test baking. 





* 


STEP BY STEP laboratory technicians follow the 
entire process from raw materials through the final 
preparation of their flour into actual loaves of bread. 
Making good use of their new equipment, Mr. Han- 
son does a microscopic examination of flour sam- 
ples for foreign materials. Another piece of equip- 
ment, the colorimeter, is in use by Mr. Olson in the 
background. 
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FLOUR IS 


POLAR BEAR is as excellent a flour as can be 
made from choice, strong wheat by the most scien- 
tific and careful milling. No doubt there are flours 
offered at a lesser price than POLAR BEAR, but 
we know of none at any price that bake more suc- 
cessfully or economically. 


Ny2| THE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


SS = -ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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The Edward O. Boyer Story: 
Loyalty, Enthusiasm, Work 


Spell 50-Year Success Saga 


By George E. Swarbreck 


~HOUGH ED BOYER was a 
"| Sperry man 50 years ago, that 


half century in time is still not enough 
for him to have been around when 
Black Bart, the notorious highway- 
man, wore a Sperry brand flour sack 
over his head when he held up stage 
coaches. But it proves the ubiquity 
of Sperry flour on the West Coast 
since the days of the ‘forty niners. 
And Edward O. Boyer has had 
much to do with maintaining the 
ubiquity of Sperry flour in the do- 
mestic market and in overseas outlets 
over a long period of years. When 
the great Frank Burke retired, it was 
Ed Boyer who got the nod. As one 
dominating figure after another 
moved into retirement from the Gen- 
eral Mills scene, an able successor was 
ever ready, fully trained, to step for- 


ward and this was true in San Fran- 
cisco as it was in other parts of the 
far flung GMI empire. 


Three Principles 

The Boyer regime was founded on 
three principles enunciated by Harry 
Bullis, former GMI chairman who, 
besides setting a pace himself, fol- 
lowed the pattern established by such 
men as James Stroud Bell, the first of 
the modern flour merchandisers, by 
his son James F. Bell and by many 
distinguished successors in the direc- 
torial chairs of the firm. 

Those principles, followed through 
by Mr. Boyer, all in sympathy with 
the Bullis business philosophy, were to 
give every kind of proper recognition 
to the individual worker, to press on- 
ward with a program of diversification 


The flour milling industry has been served by many 
men in the past whose records of service to their 
individual firms span 50 years or more. But they are 
a fast dying race. Later starting, because of the 
demands of higher education as a qualification for 
executive office, and compulsory retirement at 65, 
makes this inevitable. Edward O. Boyer of General 
Mills, Inc., will move into retirement on Oct. 1, 1961, 
but this month he completed his span of 50 years of 
service. He is numbered in a long line of distin- 
guished men who have served GMI and the firms 
which went to make up the vast complex in 1928, 
and, who at the same time, have served their fellow 
millers with distinction. They have also, those millers 
of long service to so many firms, proved the sincerity 
and success of free and private enterprise in serving 


the nation’s needs. 


as befitted a great organization strain- 
ing with growing pains, and to mod- 
ernize mill operations and develop 
new techniques. 

The ebullient Boyer, ever ripe for 
a chuckle, built the Sperry organiza- 
tion, not as a colony but as a self 
governing entity of the GMI com- 
plex, yet still an integral part of the 
whole. He surrounded himself with 
able men and allowed them the initia- 
tive so strongly recommended by Mr. 
Bullis. 

His two major criterions for suc- 
cess were loyalty and enthusiasm. Al- 
lied with ability and determination, 
they spell profitable operation in any 
business. And the young (17) Ed Boy- 
er had all these when he joined Sperry 
in February of 1911 as a bill and 
order clerk at $10 a week. But he set 
his sights higher than that. There was 
no inborn urge to be a flour miller. 
“Just lucky happenstance,” he calls 
it. But “direct and indomitable as a 
bullet,” as one reviewer of his career 
described him, he had the facility of 
getting to the root of a problem and 
solving it. And that’s the main quali- 
fication for any good business man. 

In 1917, still a small cog in the 
Sperry machine, he was tapped for 
army service. It was an important 
development in his life coupled with 
another important development — 
masriage. He married wife Jessie on 
Got. 3, 19%. 


Saving the Major 

Though a private, his worth as an 
organizer was soon recognized and he 
was a Regimental Sergeant Major in 
all but name. A Major friend in a 
neighboring National Guard unit, 
stagnating under a pile of messy rec- 
ords, needed help and he called in 
young Boyer to sort them out. This 
he did with meticulous accuracy. The 
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Major had one further favor to ask. 
In 1916, he was a member of Gen. 
Pershing’s force which chased Pancho 
Villa into Mexico and there he had 
the misfortune to lose his ordnance, 
valued at many hundreds of dollars. 
That was a crime that found the US. 
government sternly unforgiving and 
demanding recompense. How to get 
out of it was the problem and the 
Major threw it into the lap of Ed 
Boyer. 

The problem didn’t phase him. 
With charts and diagrams he proved 
positively that the Major could not be 
held responsible for the loss of the 
ordnance. So persuasive was he that 
the government watchdogs accepted 
his thesis. 

His reward, as he sailed for France 
with the 40th Inf. Div., was a set of 
sergeant’s stripes. 

A man who could sell the U.S. 
government on such a story could 
surely sell flour. That, at least, is what 
his superiors at Sperry decided wheth- 
er they gave thought to Pancho Villa 
and the luckless Major or not. 


Selling Flour 

In 1919, he was selling flour in 
the Bay area and selling lots of it and 
in the following year he was promoted 
to assistant branch sales manager at 
Oakland. By 1924, he was branch 
sales manager and in 1925 became 
assistant to the company’s general 
sales manager in San Francisco. 

The great GMI complex—made up 
of Washburn Crosby, the Kell proper- 
ties in Texas and Oklahoma, the Lar- 
rowe feed interests in Detroit and 
Sperry as the main components—was 
founded in 1928 by that architectural 
genius of business, James F. Bell, and 
in 1930 Mr. Boyer was named gen- 
eral flour sales manager for western 
operations, becoming vice president 
of what was then the western divi- 
sion in 1937. By 1945 he was chief 
executive of the division and that was 
the signal for an appointment as a 
vice president of GMI itself. And on 
Feb. 24, 1958, Mr. Bullis announced 
his election to the board of directors. 


The young man from the Oakland 
School of Business, the extension di- 
vision of the University of California, 
the U.S. army and many years of self 
education in the business of selling 


flour and corporate administration 
had come a long way. 

It was as a salesman that Mr. 
Boyer climbed the second and third 
ladders of promotion and it is a sales- 
man he remains today. He believes 
that everybody in a company should 
be a salesman, no matter his or her 
job. He holds emphatically: “Sales 
and salesmen are the life blood and 
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profit stimulus to a virile corporation. 
As long as a person is willing to ac- 
cept a paycheck, he owes it to his 
employer to speak loud and well of 
his company.” 


Team Spirit Essential 

Asked what is his formula for suc- 
cess in managing profitable operations 
—the Boyer record in this field is an 
enviable one he declares: “First, 
there must be willingness on the part 
of the corporation to keep out in front 
in all phases of activity through pro- 
viding funds, backed up by ‘team 
spirit’ to get the job done. Men and 
women must be made to feel that they 
are a most important part of corpor- 
ate success. People are our most im- 
portant asset. The development of 
‘team spirit’ and its importance to end 
results, will bring loyalty and deter- 
mination. Once that ‘spirit’ has been 
established, profitable operations re- 
sult. Obviously, corporate policies and 
programs must be on a solid footing 
to permit these things to happen.” 


In California and on the West Coast 
generally, the “Sperry spirit” calling 
for teamwork in every operation, be- 
came the most closely cherished of 
its assets and it spilled over to join 
in a similar spirit that has marked 
the operations of the GMI complex 
and its forebears from the days of J. 
S. Bell, the Washburns, the Crosbys, 
and such men as William Hood Dun- 
woody, James F. Bell, the Atkinsons, 
the Boveys. Frank Henry from Buffalo 
and the formidable Tully Estee in 
New York. There are many more. 


Born of a Danish father and 
mother, pioneers who crossed the con- 
tinent, Ed Boyer himself has never 
lost the pioneering spirit. He pio- 
neered business where there had been 
no business before, particularly in 
overseas markets. His roots are in- 
violably in California and he is cur- 
rently a Minnesotan by adoption- 
the needs of GMI found him willing 
to spend the final years before retire- 
ment in the service of the home office 
as executive vice president in charge 
of flour, feed, oilseeds and special 
commodities. 


Changing Direction 

Retirement? The word is probably 
blacked out in every dictionary in the 
Boyer household. Such a man never 
“retires.” He merely changes direc- 
tion. One direction in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyer propose to point is Cali- 
fornia, traveling by car in easy stages, 
to stay awhile in Oklahoma City, no 
doubt. There they will visit with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilford Traphagen for Mrs. 
Traphagen is the former Alice Boyer. 
Her husband is with Remington Rand. 


And in San Francisco there will be 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Boyer—he 
is with Minneapolis-Honeywell—and 
there is a brood of six grandchildren 
to enjoy. 

Thence in mind is a trip abroad 
before settling down in California. 
There once again he can enjoy his 
hobby of gardening for “camping” in 
Minnesota left him bereft of the flow- 
ers of the West. And to dabble in 
philately. 

But there will be some work for 
Mr. Boyer does not plan a life of 
ease. Always a contributor to com- 
munity affairs—and a former director 
of the Millers National Federation 
and a past president of the Pacific 
Millers Assn. — an _ all-pervading 
sideline activity has been Guide Dogs 
for the Blind of which organization 
he is still a director. Of this phase 
of his life he says: “The more people 
we can equip with a Guide Dog, thus 
giving sightless folks a chance to be 
productive and self supporting, the 
less will be the demands for public 
support. The personal happiness it 
affords is rewarding indeed.” 


The Eyes Have It 

The eyes are an important feature 
of Ed Boyer. They light up when he 
talks of General Mills and of Sperry. 
They light up as he recalls the men 
he has known and worked with for 
50 years; the horses for which Sperry 
famous on the West Coast be- 
fore days of mechanical transporta- 
tion. But he is equally enthusiastic 
about the fact that Sperry was the 
first with the largest motor truck in 
Oakland—a five-ton Alco. 

And those 
eyes light up 
ma gne tically 
when he speaks 
of his work for 
the blind. 

Though next 
October Gener- 
al Mills will 
the full 
time services of 
Edward O. Boy- 
er, its loss will 
be the gain of 
many blind 
people who 
need help. And 
GMI will never 
wholly 
services for Mr. 
Boyer has made 
the company 
his career, his 
life work. The 
“bullet” is not 
spent yet by a 
long shot. « 


was 


lose 


lose his 





SCENE—A Laboratory. Eliot Ness 
and his Untouchables watch anxious- 
ly as an engrossed scientist swizzles 
the test tubes. Then, the voice of nar- 
rator Walter Winchell: “There was 
no doubt about it. The grain found 
in the cuffs of Jim Martinson’s pants 
MUSIC CRESCENDO. 
ABC-TV, 


—was oats.” 
The Untouchables, 
Feb. 2, 1961. 


THE GRAIN & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. cracked this one: “James 
Symington, son of Stuart Symington, 
has been appointed Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Food-for-Peace under 
George McGovern. The 30 year old 
younger Symington is known in 
Washington as an excellent guitarist.” 

National News Letter, Feb. 1, 1961 

° 


NORWEGIANS are starting to get 
their daily dose of vitamins through 


seaweed companies are market- 
ing a crisp bread made of fleur and 
seaweed vitamin pills. Because of in- 
terest shown here were now experi- 
menting with bread using the sea- 
weed vitamins. Anyone interested is 
invited to come in for a sample or 
talk it over. Dutch Maid Bakery. 
Whatcom County Shopping News, 
Lynden, Wash. Jan. 26, 1961 


EAT IT WITH A SHOVEL — To 
publicize the Medina Apple Festival, 
bakery proprietor Cornelius Van Den 
Bosch prepared an apple pie five feet 
across and weighing nearly 300 
pounds. He’s now wondering what to 
do with it. 

Boston Globe 

s 

SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Orville L. Freeman staged a panel 
show on the farm problem yesterday. 
He invited audience participation, too. 





SIFTING? 
SCALPING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several ways 


@ Big capacity in small floor space 


®@ Accurate separations 


@ Dust-tight, easily cleaned — special sanitary con- 


struction available 


@ Smooth, vibration-free operation—minimum main- 


tenance 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screening 
pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for details 
and recommendations without obligation. 


B.F Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


| New York 36 
San Francisco 5 


SALES AND SERVICE 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC. 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


Dollas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


600 W. 43rd Street 


But four hours of talk generated few 
seeds of agreement among 150 repre- 
sentatives of 40 farm organizations. 
. . . Soon after the conference began 
in the Agriculture Department audi- 
torium at the appropriately rural hour 
of 8 a.m., it was evident that the 
speeches from the rostrum and the 
comments from the floor would be 
as familiar as the sounds from a barn- 
yard. Seated like so many roosters on 
the platform were Freeman and the 
heads of five major farm organiza- 
tions. As the members of the panel 
repeated their familiar litanies, the 
spokesmen in the audience for smaller 
farm groups shifted impatiently in 
their seats like restless chickens in a 
crowded coop... . 

Julius Duscha, Reporter, 

Washington Post 


PEOPLE given to using glib and color- 
less modern speech ought to take a 
course in the good earthy language 
from the North of England. Histor- 
ians would learn little from the sort 
of language talked today, but such a 
book as F. E. Taylor’s “Folk Speech 
of South Lancashire,” published in 
1901, gives a grand picture full of 
humor, humanity and history, of the 
social conditions of working people 
in that part of the country in the last 
century. 

One thing learned from the book 
is the importance of porridge, a food 
made of boiled oatmeal or other cer- 
eal as the main item of diet for many 
a family, especially in hard times. 
Some of the North Country figures 
of speech in which porridge features: 
“It's nobbut cowd porridge warmed 
up”—to describe a love affair revived 
after estrangement; “Don’t talk such 
porridge,’ or “Save thy wind for 
t’blow thy porridge,” are two differ- 
ent ways of telling a man not to talk 
nonsense. People of humble begin- 
nings who put on grand airs might 
be dismissed with remarks like, 
“They're no better nor porridge, when 
all’s said and done.” The word could 
be used in a complimentary sense. as 
in “He’s as gradely (fine) a lad as 
ever scraped a porridge spoon”; or a 
derogatory one, as in, “He’s too 
greedy to part wi’ t’smoke off his por- 
ridge,” or “He’s the biggest liar as 
ever gaped at a porridge spoon.” It 
is impossible, to imagine these idio- 
matic phrases being half so telling if 
“ravioli.” “spaghetti” or “noodle 
soup” were substituted for the homely 
“porridge.” 

Norman Turner, British 
Broadcasting Corp. 
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‘= DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. § 
‘WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


The fine baking response from I-H_ flours 
originates with the extra care in wheat selec- 





tion and extra-fine craftsmanship of I-H millers. 
It is that ‘magic touch" that gives I-H flours 
such a good baking record. 


The 3 


ISMERT-HINCKE( Ming Company 
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NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages.. $6.00 


BAKING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


By E. J. Pyler and Staff of 
Siebel institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference 


for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 


ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 
mental! mill. Illustrated 
with tables and charts 


20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY 


By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulhol- 

land and S. F. Everiss 
Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 


ing use of the instruments and 
solutions to the problems $4.00 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE (3rd edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 


A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
chinery, ovens, bakery ‘construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 
press book treated from the British viewpoint 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 


panic 20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES 


EXECUTIVES 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and transportation 

problems. 276 pages 


MODERN FRENCH CULINARY ART 


By H. P. Pellaprat, Translated by Walter 
Bachmann, London (prefaced by Arthur 
Hope, British Maitre Chef des Cuisnes) 
A new and revised edition of the volume which has sold over 
700,000 copies in six languages. The essentials of high class, 
middie class, regional and impromptu French cookery are 
covered, with more than 600 colored and black and white 


illustrations. Contains 3,200 recipes and 
practical data. 780 pages ...... ee $19.50 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


(Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers.) 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 


makes an invaluable aid in solving 
production problems seve : $2.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 


of practical formulas for the Production 
of cakes and pastries $1.50 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book. ‘Cakes 


and Pastries.'' Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms 
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People eat bread three times a day... 
every day. It must be good every day 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., Bakery Products Division 











THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRA- 
TION is not afraid of trying some- 
thing old. From the archives of an 
administration long dead, it is busily 
dusting off the Food Stamp Plan 
which flourished, wilted and passed 
between 1939 and 1943. 

Industrial prosperity consequent 
upon the war, the rapid rise of wages 
and the food shortage contributed to 
the ending of the stamp plan. But it 
did not It was merely put to 
sleep and allowed to rest in a state 
of coma awaiting, undoubtedly, the 
onward march to the new frontier. 
Among those prophesying a new 
awakening was the then secretary of 
agriculture, Claude R. Wickard, the 
same Wickard who is now prominent 
as a member of one of President 
Kennedy's task forces. 

Said Mr. Wickard, at the time the 
stamp plan was given’ knockout 
drops in 1943: “The food stamp pro- 
gram has not only helped to bridge 
the gap between surpluses and want, 
but it has proved an important in- 
strument in social planning and un- 
doubtedly we will wish to make use 
of it in the future.” 

The Food Stamp Plan found much 
favor with the consumers, and with 
some millers, grocers and bakers. Its 
good points were many. But it had 
many built-in dangers, dangers which 
became apparent as the scheme ex- 
panded in the early ‘forties. The Ken- 
nedy administration must take heed 
of the errors of the past lest they have 
on their hands a monster of Franken- 
stein-like proportions. 

What were the reasons for the in- 
troduction of the Food Stamp Plan 
in the first place? How did it work? 
Did it work? What did it mean for 
millers? Bakers? Consumers? What 
was wrong with it? 


away 


die. 


Reducing Surpluses 
Primarily, the Food Stamp Plan 
was introduced as a surplus reducing 
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Kood Stamp 
Plan 


1939—1943 


By George E. Swarbreck 


tool. Aid to the needy was merely a 
useful attribute. Brain child of Milo 
Perkins, president of the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodity Corp., it represented 
America’s first real attempt to live 
with abundance amid poverty and 
want. The situation, as far as surplus- 
es went, was less acute than it is to- 
day. But the poverty and want were 
more widespread. 

In the fall of 1938, Henry Wallace, 
then secretary of agriculture under 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
called his department heads together 
and told them to go to work to in- 
crease the home market for the Amer- 
ican farmer. He declared: “The great- 
est opportunity to increase the do- 
mestic consumption of food lies in 
the field of farm products . . . farm- 
ers themselves are helpless to move 
all their surplus products into a mar- 
ket which is too limited to take them 

. government, by the very nature 
of things cannot hope to do the whole 
job singlehanded.” 

To his staff, Mr. Wallace cited the 
grocers of America as salesmen for 
farm products, but he conceded they 
could not hope to sell more of them 
without some help because the cus- 


tomers who needed the foods most 


lacked the money to buy them. 


Low Purchasing Power 

Ihe problem of poor purchasing 
power a big one. The National 
Resources Committee found in 1938 
that 40 million Americans were liv- 
ing in families with a cash income 
of only $9 per week. Out of this they 
were paying for rent, food and cloth- 
ing. About 50% of that 40 million 
were on relief. Studies indicated they 
average of $1 a week per 
food—1I5¢ a day, 5¢ a 


was 


spent an 
person for 
meal. 
Commented Mr. Perkins: “No won- 
der farmers are having trouble find- 
ing a broad enough market for what 
they produce; no wonder malnutri- 
tion is a headache for the Public 
Health Service, and no wonder it has 
been a tough job for the growers to 
make a decent living when a third of 
the customers have done more win- 
dow shopping than cash buying. In 
other civilizations, men have suffered 
from famine, disease and local des- 
pots, but this is the first time in writ- 
ten history when men have suffered 
because they have been surrounded 
by too much of the things they need 


Plans are being made to establish food stamp pro- 
grams for needy families in specified localities in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, eastern Kentucky, the 
Iron Range of northern Minnesota, southern Illinois 
and in Detroit. The project brings into sharp focus the 
Food Stamp Plan operated more or less successfully 
between May 16, 1939, and March 1, 1943. Many 
people in the distributive trades would like to see a 
stamp plan inaugurated for they feel that the abuses 
now blackening the program of direct food relief 
would be ended by the channeling of aid in the form 
of food through retail groceries and bake shops. 





most. If it weren't so tragic we could 
laugh about it. Fifty years from now, 
men will.” 

But 23 years and millions of bush- 
els of wheat later, men are no nearer 
laughing at the situation, as it affects 
the people of the depressed areas of 
the U.S. and the people in the under- 
nourished territories of the world. 


Abuses Rampant 

By 1938, the government was deep 
in the business of distributing relief 
foods, including flour, on a direct ba- 
sis. There were many abuses, just as 
there are abuses in the system of do- 
mestic food relief today. And that 
program was as_ unsatisfactory in 
some respects as it is now. The regu- 
lar channels of trade were disturbed; 
private enterprise felt the cold hand 
of government whittling away its le- 
gitimate profits. 

And there was waste. In May of 
i939, the Newark Evening News re- 
ported the finding of a 12 lb. sack of 
fiour in a trash can on a parking lot. 
Another sack was found in an alley 
alongside the distribution depot. “It 
happens all the time,” said the park- 
ing lot manager. One young man dis- 
carding his flour, was overheard to 
say: “It’s too heavy to carry.” The 
scandal of wasted food was nation- 
wide. 

By channeling distribution through 


the grocers, with payment involved 
for some portion of the purchases, it 
was hoped to impress upon those re- 
ceiving relief the value of the hand- 
outs from the government. 

Though Mr. Perkins was the genius 
behind the plan it was a Treasury of- 
ficial, a Mr. Bartelt, commissioner of 
accounts and deposits, who came up 
with the idea of stamps. This, officials 
stated, reduced the cost of adminis- 
tration to a fraction of what it other- 
wise might have been. First ever use 
of the Food Stamp Plan was in 
Rochester, N.Y., on May 16, 1939. 
Then the plan was extended to Day- 
ton, Ohio; Seattle, Wash.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., and by the beginning of 
January, 1940, 35 were par- 
ticipating. 

Outline of the Plan 

In general this is how the original 

plan was set up: 
@ Studies indicated that persons get- 
ting public assistance spent an aver- 
age of $1 per week per person on 
food. 


cities 


@ On a voluntary basis such persons 
could buy a minimum of $1-worth of 
orange stamps a week for each mem- 
ber of the family. They were good 
for any foods, including baked foods, 
at any store. 

@ Persons buying orange stamps re- 


WHO directs public relations for Regan Bakeries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Arthur Sundberg, center, has more years in the industry and 
with the firm he represents than a good many people running around 
have been alive. He’s been with Regan 50 years and was honored at a 
dinner in observance of that half-century goal of service. “Retire? I’ve 
no intention of retiring,’ commented Mr. Sundberg. The occasion mer- 
ited presentation to him of a watch and the good wishes of Charles 
Regan, son of the firm’s founder and now director of public relations 
for Interstate Bakeries Corp., at the left, who came from Chicago to 
attend the dinner, and E. R. Booth, president of Regan, at the right, 


who presented the watch. 


ceived half again as many blue stamps 
free. They received these in place of 
the commodities they formerly col- 
lected at food depots. These blue 
stamps were good at any grocery 
store for foods ruled “in surplus” by 
the secretary of agriculture. 

@ Stamps had to be removed from 
the book in the presence of the grocer; 
grocers were forbidden to make 
change in cash; the stamps could not 
be used to purchase liquor or tobacco. 
@ Grocers pasted the stamps, each 
worth 25¢ on $5 cards and redeemed 
them mainly through their banks. But 
some used the post office and even 
wholesalers accepted the cards as 
cash in payment of bills for supplies. 
The government had received money 
for the orange stamps at the time of 
purchase; the cost of the blue stamps 
came out of the funds allocated for 
the direct purchase of surplus com- 
modities. 

@ Eligible to participate in the plan 
were families of Works Projects 
Administration employees, mothers 
receiving a pension, people receiving 
old age pensions, unemployed receiv- 
ing public aid—and later some low in- 
come families. 

That was the plan in essence though 
there were variations to meet local 
conditions. 

Mr. Perkins explained: “Under the 
stamp plan, persons receiving public 
aid could get surplus foods at the 
corner grocery store. They had 712¢ 
to spend per meal rather than the 
5¢ they were spending before. That 
improved farm income as well as pub- 
lic health. The idea was to eat the sur- 
plus—that is, the part that could be 
consumed in this country.” 


Flour Included 

Both white and whole wheat flour 
were included in the list of surplus 
commodities at the outset of the 
scheme. The late Herman Fakler, then 
vice president and Washington rep- 
resentative of the Millers National 
Federation, hightailed it over to FSCC 
and to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture as soon as he heard of the 
scheme to insure his commodity was 
among those present. And the offi- 
cials accepted his recommendations. 

Flour was in the company of but- 
ter, eggs, dry edible beans, dried 
prunes, oranges, grapefruit and corn- 
meal. Foods were taken away or add- 
ed as the situation demanded. And 
flour, after a slow start, began to move 
fast. 

At one time during the course of 
the plan flour was covering 13% of 
all the blue stamps used—with eggs 
and butter checking out at 25% each 

Prices in Rochester during the first 
week of the experiment included flour 
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by Wichita Flour Mills, Inc. 
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Stamps: ‘Uses and Abuses’ ‘continuea) 


at 8¢ for a 15 lb. sack and cornmeal 
at 14¢ for a 14 Ib. bag. 


Bakers Participate 

The American Bakers Assn. was 
concerned with the 25¢ denomination 
for the stamps because it was thought 
this would discourage purchase of 
low priced items like bakery foods. 
It was contended there should be a 
10¢ stamp. Since no change could be 
given, there was a fear that people 
would bypass the baked foods. The 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
devised some stamps which were used 
in lieu of change. In effect, they gave 
the customer a credit note for his 
unused units. 

Though the accent was on “gro- 
cery stores,” there was nothing to stop 
consumers using the bake shops, and 
if the baker stocked surplus foods, 
such as eggs, he could accept blue 
stamps as well. 

In addition to across-the-counter 
sales, bakers were allowed to accept 
stamps in house-to-house sales though 
they were expressly forbidden from 
soliciting business. But the retail bak- 
ers were advised to get to know the 
people in their locality receiving relief 
and let them know they were accept- 
ing stamps. Grocers and bakers dis- 
played signs saying that stamps were 
redeemable. 

Some millers and bakers were not 
enthused about the Food Stamp Plan 
when it was first mooted. Nor were 
some grocers. But they realized they 
had to live with it and make it work. 
And they helped make it work. 

In August of 1939, after the plan 
had been working some weeks, the 
Millers National Federation sent its 
public relations counsel (and one-time 
Washington correspondent of THE 
MILLER) Emmet Dougherty to 
Rochester to look things over. He was 
impressed. Here is a summary of his 
report: 


@ Greater control over food supplies 
than was possible under previous sys- 
tem. 

@ Material reduction in the cost to 
the federal government of surplus dis- 
posal. 

@ Makes available to undernourished 
relief clients a variety of nutritious 
foods in quantities which meet their 
daily needs. 

@ Price declines have applied to sev- 
eral items of food accompanied by 
increased movement of all surplus 
commodities and a slightly upward 
trend in sales of non-surplus foods. 


26 


@ Chiseling is almost non-existent. 

@ Stamp plan disposal is far superior 
to direct and uncontrolled relief. 

@ Wholesale and retail dealers—in- 
cluding those who have had no stamp 
business—favor continuation of the 
system. 

@ Relief clients point out they can 
select the foods they want rather than 
take what the agencies heretofore had 
to distribute. 


@ If put in general operation through- 
out the country, the stamp plan af- 
fords the government and _ private 
business an opportunity to attempt 
to solve the relief problem through 
cooperative means. 

As the stamp plan expanded, busi- 
ness expanded along with it. And so 
did the abuses. The chiseling which 
Mr. Dougherty found almost non-ex- 
istent soon began to come to light. 
Some grocers accepted stamps for 
liquor and tobacco; they made change 
in cash—they had to grant favors or 
risk losing the customers, they alibied. 
Recipients gave away or sold the food 
they obtained for free with blue 
stamps. In some cases, flour was actu- 
ally sold to bakers. 


Low Income Families 

By and large, the plan was a suc- 
cess. But other people got jealous, 
wanting a share of the largesse. Many 
low income families were earning no 
more than families on relief and they 
wanted a share of the government 
handouts. The government found it 
hard to resist these pleas. Subsidized 
improvement of the diet of the 
“downtrodden” is politically popular. 
It garners votes and anything that 
does that is political gold. 

Shawnee, Okla., was selected as 
the site for the first experiment in the 
distribution of stamp controlled foods 
to low income families. Workers in 
private employment receiving less 
than $19.50 a week were permitted 
to buy 50¢ worth of orange stamps 
per family member and they received 
a bonus of 50¢ in blue stamps usable 
for obtaining surplus foods. 

It was at this stage that resentment 
and criticism began to bubble. Said 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
in November, 1939: “Once the free 
distribution of foodstuffs or other 
products to persons on relief has been 
inaugurated, it becomes difficult in- 
deed to show why individuals in pri- 
vate employment receiving similar in- 
comes should not share in the gov- 
ernment’s bounty. The Department of 


Agriculture does not care who gets 
the free commodities, just so long as 
they are disposed of. Farmers feel the 
same way. Retailers naturally do not 
object to the scheme. 

“It is thus no easy matter to decide 
where federal bounty should stop, 
once the precedent of free distribu- 
tion has been established. Only when 
the cost of all these subsidies has been 
added up and the necessity of finan- 
cing the consequent expenditure has 
been faced do the arguments against 
the plan become potent.” 

The moralists thundered “the exten- 
sion to low income families is creating 
a system of mendicancy among the 
self supporting and self respecting.” 


Dangers Pinpointed 

Robert Sterling, the hard hitting 
editor of THE MILLER of that day, 
declared: “The stamp plan . is a 
practical and worthwhile program for 
rendering more effective government 
aid to the indigent. It has some, if 
rather minor, advantages in somewhat 
increasing the consumption of so- 
called surplus products. It is loaded 
with the danger of making addition- 
ally great numbers of people at first 
suppliants and ultimately claimants 
of government support as a matter of 
right. The political implications and 
possibilities of the party in power 
contributing to the living expenses of 
perhaps half the population cannot 
even be guessed at.” 

But even the harshest critics, in- 
cluding Mr. Sterling, gave the Food 
Stamp Plan an occasional pat on the 
head. It was seen as an ideal set-up 
combining qualities of the disposition 
of certain foods, of which the coun- 
try had too much, to feed the poor, 
of which it had too many. It took the 
government out of the hand-out busi- 
ness directly, and permitted the proc- 
essing and distributive trades to carry 
on their-regular business. 

But the government was paying for 
practically half the groceries of every- 
body who could get on the orange and 
blue roll. And that meant the taxpay- 
er. 

It was an economic invention of 
considerable merit. Using the distribu- 
tive trades as part and parcel of the 
machinery stalled most of the opposi- 
tion to the passing out of government 
funds in the form of gratuities and 
subsidies. 

It had practically everything the 
heart of the do-gooder economist de- 
sired including an almost complete 
veiling, to the point of disregard, of 
the cost to the taxpayer. But no one 
can claim it did not do the job it set 
out to do—increase the consumption 
of food among the needy and impov- 
ished. « 
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Infestations in Packaged Foods 


Progress Is Being Made All the Time; Research 
Has as Its Goal Insect-Resistant Containers 


EOPLE, unfortunately, are not 

the only ones who enjoy wheat 
and flour products and the wealth of 
packaged cereal foods, baked delica- 
cies and macaroni 
and spaghetti 
dishes into which 
they are finally 
blended and served 
— insects like 
them, too. 

These pests bur- 
row, gorge them- 
selves, multiply, 
foul the products, 
and generally de- 
vour a consider- 
able amount each year in wholesome 
foods and waste the time and labor 
poured into research and sanitation 
practices to thwart their depredations. 

The battle to minimize and even- 
tually eradicate insect pests moves 
ahead every day on numerous fronts, 
where scientists work diligently to 
find the Achilles’ heel that will afford 
the ultimate death blow. 

Eventually, the answer will be an 
insect-resistant package, probably a 
number of pest-free containers, tai- 
lored to the specific needs of the vari- 
ous food processors concerned. 


R. T. Cotton 


Sanitation practices in 
mills and bakeries have 
been developed to a high 
degree in recent years, to 
a point where it becomes 
a rare occasion for insect- 
infested products to 
leave these establish- 
ments. Yet the pests con- 
tinue to thrive, obviously 
“getting into the act” in 
stores, warehouses and 
even the consumers’ cup- 
boards, undoing much of 
the fine work which pre- 
ceded their entry onto 
the scene. 


By RICHARD T. COTTON 


Insect infestation in packaged cer- 
eal foods is a matter of real concern 
to manufacturers, warehousemen, re- 
tail dealers and, finally, to the con- 
suming public. Manufacturing meth- 
ods of today have reached a high peak 
of efficiency, and it is safe to say 
that it is a rare occasion when insect- 
infested products leave the mill or 
manufacturing plant. Unless flour and 
other dry cereal foods are properly 
packaged and protected from insect 
invasion, much of the effort expended 
in the manufacture of a clean product 
is wasted. 

During transportation, storage in 
wholesale and retail warehouses, on 
shelves in retail establishments, and 
eventually in the home, susceptible 
cereal foods are in danger of invasion 
by insects from the many sources of 
infestation existing in these places. 
The problem is particularly acute in 
the southern portion of the country 
where high temperatures favor devel- 
opment of insects during most months 
of the year. 

The manufacturer, whose trade 
name is his most valuable asset, is 
vitally concerned with the reputation 
of his products for being free from 
infestation. Unfortunately the condi- 
tions to which packaged products are 
exposed after leaving the plant are 
largely beyond his control. The best 
means of protecting his product 
against invasion by insects is to pack- 
age it in an insect-resistant container. 

The fact that some insect pests are 
becoming more and more resistant to 
insecticides and the cost of fighting 
them is becoming increasingly costly 
emphasizes this need for containers 
capable of protecting dry food prod- 
ucts from their attack. Containers 
made of glass or metal are about the 
only types impervious to penetration 
by insects. However, a thorough un- 
derstanding of the strong and weak 
points of conventional packaging ma- 
terials will be useful in preventing dif- 
ficulties caused by improper packag- 
ing. 

Packaging Research 

It may be of interest to review pro- 
gress made in this particular field 
of research. In 1935 the Manhattan, 
Kansas, laboratory of the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, which devoted 
its work chiefly to the insect problems 
of the grain and milling industries, 
started testing resistance of flour bags 
to insect penetration. With active sup- 
port of the milling industry and many 
leading bag manufacturers, small 
and large scale tests were conducted 
with every conceivable type of textile 
and paper bags known to the trade. 

It was found that the very small, 
immature stages of a great many of 
the common stored product insect 
pests were able to enter flour contain- 
ers through the natural openings of 
such packages. A few species, such as 
the cadelle, lesser grain borer and 
black carpet beetle could cut through 
almost any material and open the 
way for the weaker jawed species. 

In general, fabric or textile bags 
were found to offer little real resist- 
ance to insect penetration. Loosely 
woven burlap offered the least re- 
sistance, followed by the more closely 
woven burlap, cotton and rayon tex- 
tiles. Insect eggs are readily thrust 
through the meshes of textiles, and 
young larvae crawl through the 
meshes of loosely woven fabrics or 
through needle holes along the seams 
and tops or bottoms where bags are 
sewed. 

A mechanical barrier is the best 
protection against invasion by insects. 
Bags made of paper, paper laminated 
to cloth, or back-filled fabrics and 
cartons of fiber-board offer consider- 
able natural resistance to the entry 
of insects by reason of the impervious 
nature of these materials. 


Matter of Observation 

Certain species of insects such as 
the cadelle, or lesser grain borer, are 
able to cut through such materials. 
However, it is a matter of observation 
that a large percentage of packages 
of cereal foods which become infest- 
ed are invaded by such insects as flour 
beetles, the sawtoothed grain beetle 
or the Indian meal moth which usual- 
ly gain entrance as small larvae 
through an existing opening. Main 
points of entry are the top and bottom 
closures and the lateral joints. 

Multi-walled bags, by reason of the 
multiple plies, were found to offer 
more natural resistance to insect pene- 
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CARROLLTON, MISSOURI 
...or Carrollton, Ohio, Michigan 
or Alabama .. . safe, sealed deliv- 
ery is the invariable rule. We 
make too good a flour to take 
chances with it in loading, trans- 
portation or delivery. 





ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Bulk flour transfer from car to Flour when you want it 


truck to bakery bin is fast and 


ciiatieinthcneeayts ~=©helps make Commander Larabee 


cargo arrives in the same easy-to- 


handle condition as when it was 


loaded at Commander’s mill. A 
il 10 Cy, foie 
s* \ tae “4 ; nd 


rely on Commander Lara- 
bee delivery of uniform, 
dependable flours when and 
where they’re needed. 


You’re in the picture, day 
or night, regardless of loca- 
tion, whether it’s bulk 
truck, piggy-back, barge or 
bag. Bakers from Minne- 
apolis to Miami can always farcher- 
ED aniels- 
Miidiand 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI ©) ni = — 
We can suit the means of delivery COMMANDE “ re ‘ es 

as exactly to your individual re- N 
quirements as we do your indi- 
vidual flour specifications. 





MINNEAPOLIS @ KANSAS CITY 
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What of Chemical Repellents? (Continued) 


tration than single-walled bags. In a 
series of large scale tests conducted 
in commercial storage warehouses lo- 
cated in various large cities in the 
South, flour packaged in cotton, bur- 
lap and multi-walled bags was exposed 
to natural infestation. 

Monthly examinations of the flour 
over an extended period showed that 
the multi-walled bags were superior 
to the other types and afforded ex- 
cellent protection against insect pene- 
tration, with exception of the cadelle. 
The sleeve-valve bags were not satis- 
factory in excluding insect infestation. 
However, open-mouth bags which 
were sewed and had tape applied over 
the needle punctures were most ef- 
ficient in keeping the insects out of 
the flour. 


Chemical Repellents 

Susceptibility of textile and paper 
bags to insect penetration led to ex- 
tensive experimentation with chemi- 
cals to find a repellent which could 
be incorporated into the bagging ma- 
terial, the glues used to seal pack- 
ages, or the printing ink used on the 
outside covers — a material which 
would repel insects without contam- 
inating the product. Chemicals such 
as DDT, chlordane, methoxychlor or 
lindane showed value in repelling in- 
sect invasion, but were unacceptable 
owing to contamination of products 
packaged in the treated bags. 

In 1943, pyrethrum extracts were 
included among a series of insecticidal 
chemicals tested as repellents for im- 
pregnating cloth and paper bags. 
Paper impregnated with a (20-1) 
pyrethrum extract was found to be 
highly resistant to insect penetration. 

In 1946, tests of both paper and 
textile bags were conducted with a 
number of synergized pyrethrum 
formulations supplied by a leading 
manufacturer of insecticides. In co- 
operation with the Southern Regional 
Laboratory at New Orleans, tech- 
mques were developed for impreg- 
nating cotton sheeting, or the warp 
yarn during sizing operations, with 
pyrethrins synergized with piperonyl 
butoxide. Textile bags made from the 
treated materials were found to pos- 
sess valuable insect resistant proper- 
ties which lasted for some months. 
(Cotton et al 1949.) Unfortunately, 
the repellent migrated from the treat- 
ed textile bags into the flour placed in 
them, making this use unacceptable. 


Experimental Work at Savannah 
In 1950 a cooperative research pro- 
>t on insect-resistant packaging be- 
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tween the USDA and the Research 
and Development Division, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, US. 
Army, was started at the Stored 
Product Insects Laboratory located at 
Savannah, Ga. This project has de- 
veloped into a full scale investigation 
of the problem of developing insect 
resistance in paper and cloth bags and 
in corrugated cartons. It is being ac- 
tively pursued at the present time, 
chiefly with USDA funds. 

In large scale tests conducted at 
this laboratory (Laudani and Davis 
1955), pyrethrum in combination with 
piperonyl butoxide applied as a clay 
coating at the rate of 5 and 50 mg. 
sq. ft. on the outer ply of multi- 
walled paper bags was found effective 
in preventing insect infestation of 
flour for 9 to 12 mos., even though 
the bags of flour were exposed to a 
very heavy insect infestation. The 
placing of the repellent coating on 
the outside layer of multi-walled paper 
bags prevents contact between the in- 
secticide and the flour packed in the 
bags. This use of an insect repellent 
is considered to be acceptable by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 

Chemical analyses conducted with 
treated paper taken from bags exposed 
to insect infestation under warehouse 
conditions showed a marked decrease 
in the level of insecticide deposit as 
the treatment aged. In spite of this, 
repellent property of the treatment 
persisted long after the insecticidal 
value had been lowered. In laboratory 
tests it was demonstrated that pro- 
tection against infestation provided 
by the pyrethrum-piperonyl butoxide 
treatment was mostly due to repellent 
action of the insecticidal coating and 
not to toxicity of the chemical. The 
initial knockdown of flour beetles ex- 
posed to treated paper was 75% to 
85%. But this dropped to 0 to 18% 
after 3 mos. exposure and to 0 after 
9 mos. exposure. On the other hand, 
repellency produced by the treated 
paper remained high throughout the 
entire 9 mos. 

The success obtained with pyre- 
thrum as an insect repellent has stim- 
ulated interest in the improvement of 
pyrethrum coatings, the possible use 
of compounds which will activate or 
extend the effective action of pyre- 
thrum, or the possibility of finding 
more effective and cheaper repellents. 
Fiberboard Containers 

Fiberboard is more resistant to in- 
sect penetration than either textiles or 
paper, and is used extensively for 
specialty flour containers, or contain- 


ers of dry cereal foods. According to 
Laudani et al (1958) the three major 
weak points of a fiberboard carton or 
box are the manufacturer’s joint, the 
cut of the flaps and sealing of the 
flaps. The container is held together 
at the manufacturer’s joint with 
staples, glue, tape or various combin- 
ations of these items. The areas be- 
tween the staples and the breaks in 
the glue or tape seal provide excellent 
avenues of entrance for the insects. 
Furthermore, the tapes are highly 
susceptible to insect penetration, so 
that greater resistance of the fiber- 
board is offset by this point of weak- 
ness. Side cuts on the flaps are usually 
made too deep, so that when folded 
an opening exists at each corner 
through which insects may enter. On 
containers with abutting flaps, the 
flaps are usually too short, leaving a 
wide crack in the center of the pack- 
age. Overlapping flaps eliminate this 
structural weakness. However, the 
flaps are usually spot glued, leaving 
much of the area unsealed. The ap- 
plication of a wet-wrap cover to 
fiberboard containers affords excellent 
protection against invasion by non- 
penetrating insects. 

Many different types of transparent 
films are used in packaging dried 
foods. Some of the more substantial 
polyethylene films are quite resistant 
to penetration by insects with weak 
mouthparts and offer considerable re- 
sistance to the so-called penetrating 
type of insect. This is also true with 
some of the recently developed poly- 
ester films. With a film-type package 
it is important to have a tight seal. 
Films which are heat-sealable are de- 
sirable. 


Research Needed 

Additional research on the devel- 
opment of insect-proof or insect-re- 
sistant packages is needed, and should 
be actively supported by the food in- 
dustries. The use of insect-resistant 
packages throughout the _ industry 
would result in a vast saving of sus- 
ceptible foodstuffs, a reduction in the 
high cost of sanitation, and increased 
good will of the consuming public. Im- 
provement in the construction of 
packages and methods of sealing is 
desirable, together with the discovery 
of a cheap and effective insect and 
rodent repellent. « 


y y 
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so youre 
tUSSY? 
meet Our 


Toughest trial ever given any 
b kk Russell Miller-King Midas flour 
d CTS is in our own test bakery! 


Here’s how the fussiness of our test bakers helps you. We don’t stop with seeking out the 
finest wheats, blending them carefully and milling them to the exact particle size. It’s not until 
finished bakings come from the test oven that Russell Miller-King Midas feels it has produced 
a perfect bakery flour . . . a flour worthy of our name. CQ» The search for perfection never ends. 
The testing begins before we buy a single bushel of wheat. It continues even after we have ele- 
vators full of what we consider the best wheat available. It’s an investment in satisfying bakers 
who rely on the Russell Miller-King Midas name when they buy flour. Qe Fussiness pays off 
for you. Now you can see why a test-bake must be demanding, tough, impartial. With so much 
depending on the result our bakers get from this final test—they must be fussy. And we love 
‘em for it! Our responsibility to bakers includes a high level of technical help, and a constant, 
dependable service program for bakers. Formula analysis, production help—all of these im- 
portant services are available from Russell Miller-King Midas. And when you need it, mixed ship- 
ments and other ordering conveniences are readily available to help you. ¢Q All this—and it 
costs you no more. |t’s good to know that Russell Miller-King Midas delivers this high standard 
of quality in flour. And it’s equally good to know it costs you nothing extra. Talk to your Russell 
Miller-King Midas salesman soon. Let him tell you how our fussiness can help you bake better. 


Milling Division of F.H. Peavey & Company * Pioneer specialists in milling fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, King Midas, Powerful and other 
superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 


Py RUSSELL MILLER-KING MIDAS MILLS 





A Commercial Baking Feature 


Baked Foods Move Fast by Air 


Bread, Sweet Goods Soar from Miami to Overseas 
Points Quicker Than on Some Mainland Truck Routes 


T’S sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine where the germ of an idea 

or a service rendered will reappear 
and mushroom into a brisk business 
enterprise. 

A situation of that nature 
oped for Fuchs Baking Co. of South 
Miami, Fla., a few years ago when it 
began to fly bread into Puerto Rico 
as a service for mainland personnel 
desiring baked foods from the U.S. 

Other people in the islands began to 
enjoy the firm’s products, and that 
most exciting of all business guide- 
posts loomed—a readymade demand. 

The management of Fuchs respond- 
ed, and since then has woven old- 
fashioned initiative and an overseas 
taste for its products, marketed under 
the Holsum name, into an operation 
that accounts for an annual volume 
of more than $350,000 worth of busi- 
ness. 

Baked foods are flown from Miami 
as far afield as the Bahamas, the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Dominican Republic, 
Curacao, Aruba and Honduras. 

It smacks of an adventure 


devel- 


with 





PAN AMERICAN JET PLANE TAKES FRESH BAKED FOODS FROM MIAMI, 


By HARRY T. JONES 


Northwestern MILLER Feature Writer 


the speed of jet air travel challenging 
the same risks encountered by the old 
sailing vessels—getting their perish- 
able cargoes to the islands fresh, un- 
damaged when the price is right. 

Owners of retail stores and import- 
ers in the countries and territories 
served are providing the market for 
Fuchs’ products, states Frank Irwin, 
Jr., director of sales and advertising. 

“It all began when Puerto Rican 
retailers, visiting in Miami, contacted 
our firm,” explains Mr. Irwin. “That 
was five or six years ago, and we be- 
gan to sell directly to a few markets 
at first—then we saw the potential 
and began to pursue it.” 

Air shipment was, of course, the 
mandatory method of transport, and 
Fuchs found its volume of bread and 
sweet goods going to Puerto Rico 
climbing. Then, almost by accident, 
something else happened. 

San Juan Exposition 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
Puerto Rico invited the Greater 
Miami Manufacturers Assn. to par- 


ticipate in an exposition at the Nor- 
mandy Hotel in San Juan in 1957, 
and Mr. Irwin was a director of the 
association at that time. 

He went to Puerto Rico as a repre- 
sentative of Fuchs Baking and dis- 
played some of his firm’s products. 
Mr. Irwin also surveyed the island 
for potential business. A decision fol- 
lowed to really organize the operation. 
(At that time the Miami firm was 
selling in two or three stores in Puerto 
Rico.) 

At this point that group of people 
from the U.S. mainland entered the 
picture, composed of a nucleus of 
service personnel, businessmen and 
families making the island their home 
through choice. These were the initial 
consumers on the island. 

As Fuchs’ overseas flying operation 
developed it also encountered some 
problems. Flights often were delayed. 
Air freight charges pushed the prices 
of bread 12¢ to 15¢ a loaf above 
Miami prices. 

One step was to engage Sergio Ca- 


WILL 
UNLOAD THE PRODUCTS IN SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO, IN ABOUT TWO HOURS 
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ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


NEw ImpacTAPE 
DRASTICALLY REDUCES SEWN-END BAG FAILURE 


February 20, 196! 








Pioneer in the development of Clupak* extensible paper, West 
Virginia now leads the way to a far stronger, tighter, money- 
saving sewn multiwall through “ImpacTape.”’ 


ImpacTape is a revolutionary new type of sewn tape closure** 
that adds four layers of tape to the sewn end instead of the 
conventional two. This provides 49% greater toughness than 
standard sewn 70-lb. tape closures plus a new “cushioning” 
against impact shock. 


PROOF from actual field trial 
A leading cement company had an unusually high sewn 
valve breakage rate of 1%. They packed a trial ship- 
ment of bags, using West Virginia’s new ImpacTape. 
Average breakage rate went down to .3°—a reduction 
of 70°. Dollar savings from reduced breakage will far 
exceed the small upcharge for the new closure. 


PROOF from new testing technique 
The development of ImpacTape was hastened by West 
Virginia’s successful adoption of the Impact Resistance 
Tester to measure sewn end toughness under conditions 
of sudden shock. It represents the only sewn closure test 
devised thus far which bears a predictable correlation 
to drop tests and actual field performance. 


Studies indicate that 70% of sewn bag breakage ordinarily is 
at the sewn closure, even on Clupak paper bags, because the 
sewn closure is the weakest point in the bag. Often this break- 
age was incorrectly blamed on the paper. Now stronger Impac- 
Tape opens the door to profits from the greater toughness and 
possible basis weight reductions which Clupak paper is deliver- 
ing to thousands of users. This is realistic research achievement 
—aimed straight at reducing your total packaging costs. 


For a brochure giving detailed information, write and tell us 
whether you use sewn open mouth or sewn valve bags. Multi- 
wall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured 


under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


**Patent Pending. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 





Miami’s ‘Flying Bakers’ ‘continues 


mero, Tampa, Fla., to handle the 
island territory. As equipment, Mr. 
Camero began with a station wagon 
and two trucks. For more than two 
years the products were flown to 
Puerto Rico and sold at inflated 
prices, but distribution continued to 
grow. To the credit of all concerned, 
Mr. Camero now is vice president and 
general manager of the Puerto Rican 
operation. 

“The time arrived when the de- 
cision was made to protect the vol- 
ume of business being built in Puerto 
Rico by constructing a plant,” recalls 
Mr. Irwin. Demand had increased to 
the point where seven routes were be- 
ing served by daily air flights from 
Miami. Cargo flights by Riddle Air 
Lines delivered to Ponce on the south 
coast and San Juan on the north 
shore. Routes covered the entire 
island, 120 miles in one direction 
and 40 the other. 

So Holsum Bakeries of Puerto 
Rico, Inc., was formed. A separate 
corporation, it is headed by Jodean 
P. Cash, who also 
is president of 
Fuchs. R. E. Chi- 
vers, vice presi- 
dent, and R. J. 
Faust, secretary- 
treasurer, both 
hold the same titles 
with Fuchs. Mr. 
Irwin, a vice presi- 
dent of the Puerto 
Rican firm, and 
Mr. Camero round 
out the executive staff. 

The island plant now has 83 em- 


Jodean Cash 


ployees and 20,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Production is limited to bread 
and doughnuts, but cake and sweet 
goods may be added in the future. 
Presently, these items are flown in 
daily by Riddle lines. With 23 routes 
now operating in Puerto Rico, Hol- 
sum serves approximately 1,700 
stores. 

Timing is a vital key to serving the 
markets. Products still shipped from 
the mainland leave the South Miami 
plant in time to catch Riddle’s evening 
flight to San Juan. 

Sweet goods baked in Miami are 
enriched to meet the requirements of 
Puerto Rican law. Though customs 
and import duties are not involved in 
shipments to Puerto Rico, these pre- 
sent problems in other potential mar- 
kets, explaining why these areas have 
not yet been fully exploited. 

Because there is always the night- 
mare of bread and sweet goods 
stacked for days in a customs shed, 
the products are sold f.o.b. Miami, 
leaving the worry of paying duties 
and clearing through customs where 
required to the importers of these 
countries. The importer, obviously, 
has to police his products through 
store displays, retention of quality 
and freshness a job the Holsum 
people can’t do from the mainland. 


Packaging Problems 

It was necessary to work with the 
airlines to evolve adequate pack- 
aging. The result was a corrugated 
carton marked “fragile, this side up.” 


aes P os 
Holsum.......22 
BAKERS of PUERTO RICO 


Noss mee 


; i 
THESE EXECUTIVES of Holsum 
Bakeries, Frank Irwin, Jr., left, and 
Sergio Camero, right, have watched 
the “flying bread” and sweet goods 
operation spread from Miami to full 
blown plant operation in Puerto Rico. 


Now, with cooperation of the airline 
people and careful handling, the job 
is accomplished. 

ecorated cakes have been flown 
regularly to Puerto Rico in a window- 
top package to reveal its fragile con- 
tents. Decorated cakes weighing up 
to 200 Ib. have been flown in this 
manner without trouble, states Mr. 
Irwin. 

Because Pan American and Riddle 
lines provide the international links 
needed for Holsum shipments, they 
handle the bulk of the firm’s air 
freight. When more distant points 
make costs excessive by air, the prod- 
ucts are transported on refrigerated 
ships to Central and South America. 
Special shipments will still go by air. 
The company has found that fresh 
products, delivered to the ship quickly 
and refrigerated on board do not suf- 
fer during shipment. 

The baking firm has found that in 
the areas which it serves overseas 
tastes coincide with those on the 
mainland. Fruit products are popular 
and there’s a trend toward any item 
that might prove to have a native 
flavor. 

Some of the firm’s overseas business 
admittedly has been hard to develop, 
with regular shipments in one country 
for example hampered by rising im- 
port duties which eventually made 
selling costs prohibitive. However, 
the company has found that the 


GOOD ROADS in Puerto Rico link this plant of Holsum Bakeries at San Juan 
with other points on the island. With acceptance of the firm’s products, new 
customers reportedly are coming into the market every day and the business 


people who buy their products over- 
seas do have the desire for good baked 
foods sufficient to cause them to pay 


continues to grow. the prices asked. « 
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Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 
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Proved Products for Profitable Production 
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White & Cocoa Fudge Brolite—Forbetter flavor Flufolite—Egg Stabilizer Brosoft—Atenderizing 9, B, Stabilizer—For 
Bases—Easy Handling in Cakes, Cookies, Sweet for use in Cakes, Cook- agent with high powersof Boiled Meringues, Top- 
for Hi-Gloss, Flat Type Yeast Doughs, Icings. ies, Sweet Yeast Doughs emulsification and disper- _ pings, Icings, Glazes, But- 
and Butter Cream Icings and Rolls. sion. Contains Mono- and ter Creams, Regular Mer- 
of fine flavor. Economical. Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. ingues,Whipped Cream. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BY OUR TRAINED BAKERY TECHNICIANS AVAILABLE IN YOUR SHOP 


THE 


BRO LCC 
COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois © Brolite Company, Inc., 1016 Monroe Drive, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 
Brolite Company, Inc., 2921 South Haskell Avenue, Dallas 23, Texas e Brolite Company, Inc., 225 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y 
Brolite Company, Inc., 621 Minna Street, San Francisco 1, Calif. e Brolite Company, Inc., 518 First Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Washington 
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GRAIN SERVICE © 
Gueywhee, 
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Nashville 
Memphis 
Enid 


New York 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 
Hutchinson 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Columbus 
Norfolk 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago Nashville 

St. Louis Memphis 
Kansas City Enid 

Omaha New Orleans 
Minneapolis Galveston 
Buffalo Houston 
Boston Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 
Norfolk Milwaukee 


New Orleans 
Galveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portland 
Phoenix 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


Michigan Bakers 
Discuss Subject 
Of Diversification 


Diversification of products—within 
reasonable limits—was given at the 
ninth annual Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference in East Lansing as 
one method of meeting competition 
and the narrowing gap between costs 
and prices. 

The conference, sponsored by 
Michigan State University, bakers 
and allied tradesmen, drew nearly 200 
bakers, including wholesalers, from 
all parts of the state. 

Key speakers warned that bakers 
today see the problem as one of 
“either modernizing and expanding or 
leaving the industry.” Several in- 
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“Little Miss 





SALLY WHEATON, 
Muffin” from Holland, Michigan, has 
her hands and eyes poised for an at- 
tack on the over-sized chocolate chip 
cookie displayed at the ninth annual 
Michigan Bakers Educational Confer- 


ence. The cookie, baked by Hills 
Bakery, Cedar Springs, was part of a 
conference display which included 
fancy cakes, pastries and breads. 


stances in which such items as candy, 
greeting cards, coffee and doughnut 
bars have increased store sales were 
cited. 

But, in recommending diversifica- 
tion, speakers warned against going 
too far by adding such items as 
phonograph records, clothing and 
other products unrelated to food lines. 

The conference was arranged by 
MSU’s School of Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Management and 
the Continuing Education Service. 

A discussion of modern bakery ad- 
vertising and merchandising by Ken- 
ward L. Atkin of MSU’s department 
of advertising, and a report by Karl 
Koepplinger, Koepplinger’s Bakery, 
Inc., Detroit, on a trip which he made 
to Africa, rounded out the program. « 


Bemis Acquires Patents 
To ‘Ultra-Pak’ Method 
Of Filling, Sealing 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has taken an- 
other significant stride in its program 
of diversification—this time by ac- 
quiring the patents to Ultra-Pak, a 
tetrahedron-shaped flexible package, 
and the machine which forms, fills 
and seals the container in a continu- 
ous operation. 

An experienced Bemis executive, 
P. L. Wheeler, has been named as 
president of a subsidiary company to 
direct the Ultra-Pak operations, and 
Bemis is prepared to invest several 
million dollars in research and pro- 
motional development of the package 
and machine, states F. G. Bemis, 
chairman of the board. 

The tetrahedron package, formed 
by four triangular faces joining in 
what may be described roughly as a 
pyramid, can provide intermittent 
filling of the product, making possible 
for the first time, states Mr. Bemis, 
the packaging of powders, liquids and 
semi-liquids in the tetrahedron form, 
instead of liquids alone. 

Patents Acquired 

The patents were acquired from a 
California group of co-owners repre- 
sented by the inventor, William S. 
Schneider, designer of packages and 
packaging machines. Ultra-Pak acqui- 
sition is the second recent move by 
Bemis in its long range program of 
growth and diversification. Last Octo- 
ber it acquired Air-Formed Products 
Corp., manufacturer of blow-molded 
plastic containers. 

“With this versatile machine,” said 
Mr. Bemis, “merchandising appeal 
and economies in package production 
and material costs are so substantial 
that application of the package to a 
host of products in container sizes 
one-eighth ounce to a quart seems a 
certainty.” 

Other advantages cited by Mr. 
Bemis are high-speed operation, with 
a capacity of 140 to 250 packets a 
minute, and the ability to use virtually 
any roll form of heat-sealing material. 
The roll stock feature, compared to 
pre-formed rigid containers, can mean 
up to 95% savings in warehouse 
space, and can reduce package weight 
up to 90%, it is claimed. 

Bemis will not manufacture the 
packages, but will make the machines 
for leasing to users on a long-term 
license. Also, it has taken over licens- 
ing agreements on existing machines. 
A separate Bemis subsidiary to handle 
manufacturing and marketing of the 
machines has been incorporated in 
Delaware. « 
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MEN GOING 


Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers has named Charles Senff as 
general manager of its operations at 
Kansas City. He has been directing 
sales and advertising, and will con- 
tinue these responsibilities. The Kan- 
sas City bakery supplies 70 retail out- 
lets in Kansas City, Wichita, Topeka, 
Atchison and St. Joseph. 

+ 
Traffic Club of Kansas City 
has elected a new president, Elmer 
E. Kohlwes, who 
holds the position 
of general traffic 
manager for Stand- 
ard Milling Co. 
Election was at the 
organization’s 4lst 
annual dinner 
meeting, at which 
time action 
was taken to name 
Donald Groom, 
traffic manager for 
the Rodney Miling Co., Kansas City, 
as a director of the club. 
& 

Lester S. Rounds, vice president of 
Kudner Agency, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of marketing for 


— eee Arnold Bakers, 


Inc., Port Chester, 
ay } 


N.Y. Paul Dean 
(a9 


The 


also 


Elmer E. Kohlwes 


Arnold, president 
of the baking firm, 
reports that Mr. 
Rounds will be re- 
sponsible for ad- 
vertising, research, 
sales promotion 
and consumer re- 
lations, serving at 
the same time as a 
member of the firm’s management 
executive committee. Mr. Rounds was 
account executive on the Arnold 
Bakers account while with the Benton 
& Bowles Advertising Agency in the 
late 1940's, and more recently with 
the Kudner Agency. 
® 

Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., 
has filled a vacancy in its executive 
ranks left open at the start of the 
year by retirement of Edward J. Link. 
Clarke Budlong has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer, the post formerly 
held by Mr. Link, states R. Newton 
Laughlin, Continental's president. Mr. 


L. S. Rounds 
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Budlong is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and received master’s degrees 
from the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at New York University and 
N.Y.U.’s law school. He was admitted 
to the New York State Bar in 1955, 
and for the past two years has been 
a New York state delegate to the 
National Tax Assn. 

* 

The American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, has taken an honor grad- 
uate from one of its classes and ap- 
pointed him as a technologist. He is 
Kiaus J. Lorenz, who came to the 
U.S. from Germany in 1959. He will 
succeed George FEF. Hammer, who 
plans to retire in the spring. As bak- 
ing technologist, Mr. Lorenz will be 
in charge of AIB’s pilot bakery. He 
operated his family’s bakery for sev- 
eral years in Berlin, Germany, and 
boca master baker. After arrival 
in the U.S. he was employed at Rein- 


gS) 
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back’s Bakery, Waukegan, Ill. Mr. 
Lorenz was graduated second highest 
in his class, No. 78, at the institute. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.'s 
packaging division has hired George 
H. Broomfield, Jr., as assistant ad- 
vertising and pro- 
motion manager 
for film operations, 
reports C. D. Mol- 
lo, manager for 
those _ functions. 
Before joining 
Olin Mathieson 
Mr. Broom field 
was an account 
executive with the 
advertising agency 
of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., where he specialized in 
packaging accounts, among others. He 
is a graduate of Pace College, New 


York City. 


George Broomfield 





Pa s . . . 
Shere 4 hhama te dining 


al the wold famous Sheunan 


e..Steps from all shopping, theatres, Lake Michigan, downtown business 


many places of interest 


, 


1501 smartly appointed rooms with rad 


year-around weather conditioning... TV... Garage Parking. No charge 


world-famous Restaurants 


COLLEGE INN 2x. 
PORTEREOUSE Giggs. 


See eeeeeeereeeeeeseseeeeesee A 
“2 


* Telephone FR 2-2100 


for children 12 years or under. 


Drive your car right in the hotel 


HERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


Randolph, Clark and LaSalle Streets 





Don't judge 
whiteness 


th 


old-fashi 


e 
ioned 


way! 


Have you been using ash content as 
an index of uniformity when you buy 
flour? Then you’re judging flour white- 
ness the old-fashioned way. Why? Be- 
cause ash content is nothing more than 
a color index. And an outdated one 
at that. For example, the presence or 
absence of bran specks or severe grind- 


ing changes the color of flour—and 
products baked from it—often without 
changing the ash content. Pillsbury 
uses electronic instruments to deter- 
mine the color of its flour. They meas- 
ure color so accurately that it puts the 
old ash determination back in the stone 
age. Pillsbury’s electronic color control 
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assures you uniform flour color every 
time. It’s another reason why the new 
concept of quality at Pillsbury means 
better baking for you. So next time 
-no matter what your baking needs— 
insist on Pillsbury, for BEST results. 


Pillsbur 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING: COMPANY 

“KELLY'S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts. 











DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 


Milled in the Heart of 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Lexington, Nebraska 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 
Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 














DIXIE LIL 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 2695 Broad 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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The ABILEN 


FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
ABILENE - KANSAS 


Quality Bakery Flours 
No-Risk 
No-Risk —Ex-Hi 
Pla-Safe 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 
4,700,000 BUS. 


VW 


| company’s 


_ JUST PICK YOUR SUBJECT 


AACC to Present 73 Technical Papers 
During 46th Annual Session in Dallas 


Those magic words, “What's new?” 


| will be given double-barrelled empha- 
sis during the 46th annual meeting of 


the American As- 
sociation of Cereal 
Chemists in Dal- 
las, Texas, April 
9-13. The yearly 
gathering will be 
presented with 73 
technical papers 
on both fundamen- 
tal and applied 
subjects. 

Dr. Byron S. 
Miller, Kansas 
State University at Manhattan, pro- 
gram chairman, has assembled an 
agenda so diversified that AACC of- 
ficers are wagering no one will be 
disappointed. 


Dr. Byron Miller 


Two sessions will be offered for 
those interested in the practical side 
of laboratory operation and planning 
and technique short cuts. These are 
Laboratory Layout” and “Labora- 
tory Techniques and Gadgets.” Such 
papers as “A Quantitative Measure- 
ment of the Squeeze Test for Bread 
Freshness” and “Simple Methods for 
Planning Your Laboratory Space” are 
typical. 


For Baking Chemists 

Baking chemists will have a unique 
opportunity to update their present 
knowledge on continuous breadmak- 
ing during the session planned for 
the afternoon of Tuesday, April 11. 
“Factors Affecting Quality and Their 
Control of Flour for Continuous 
Breadmaking Processes” and “Labor- 
atory Equipment for the Evaluation 
of Ingredients and Factors Relative 
Continuous Processing of 
Dough” are among topics to be dis- 
cussed. Through cooperation of the 
Union Machinery Division, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., members of 
AACC will be able to inspect the 
“laboratory on wheels.” 
This converted semi-trailer will be 
parked beside the Baker Hotel in Dal- 
las during the meeting. The laboratory 
is equipped to carry out analytical 
and physical determinations made on 
bakery raw materials and to control 
“liquid sponge fermentation” of the 
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AMFlow process. It also checks the 
final end product—the bread itself. A 
session on “Chemistry and Technol- 
ogy of Yeast” will round out the pro- 
gram. 

The mill chemist will find the larg- 
est of the 12 sessions scheduled de- 
voted to the chemistry and technol- 
ogy of flour. Such papers as “The 
Effect of Starting Temperatures on 
Amylograms,” “Preparation and Pro- 
perties of Sulfated Wheat Flour,” and 
“Current Status ot Knowledge on 
Wheat Flour Proteins” will be pre- 
sented. A session on lipids will be of 
special interest to those interested in 
mixes and cereal products. “The User 
Looks at Bulk Lard Quality,” “Anti- 
oxidant Losses from Stabilized Cer- 
eal Products,” and “Some Character- 
istics of Yolk Affecting Cake Dough- 
nut Performance” are good examples. 


Feed chemists will have a full pro- 
gram of their own with the main em- 
phasis on Tuesday, April 11, at which 
time two sessions on feed technology 
will be held. To supplement this all- 
day program, there will be sessions on 
“Chemical Residues in Cereal Prod- 
ucts” and the “Chemistry and Tech- 
nology of Grain.” In addition, a num- 
ber of AACC technical committee 
meetings scheduled for Wednesday 
afternoon, April 12, will be of direct 
interest to those in the feed industry. 


Civil Defense Course 

The AACC meeting will adjourn 
at noon on Thursday, April 13, so 
that a special training course on Civil 
Defense for the food industry can be- 
gin at 1:30 p.m. Sponsored by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
it will conclude at 4 p.m. April 14. 
There will be no fee. 

The instructors will be officials of 
FDA. In addition to vital information 
on survival after an enemy attack, 
those who attend will gain valuable 
information that can be applied in the 
aftermath of any natural disaster. All 
food industry personnel are urged to 
attend this 1% day training course. 
Further information can be obtained 
by writing: AACC, 1955 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

The Lone Star Section of AACC 
will be host in Dallas, with Hugh 
Fetty, American Foods, serving as 
local arrangements chairman. About 
500 cereal chemists are expected to 
attend the four-day meeting. « 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


rouble Shooter 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Leavenings 

There are several questions about 
leavening that I would like to have 
you answer: (1) I have noticed that 

_ in a lot of choco- 
late and molasses 
cakes soda is used, 
but in yellow and 
white cakes baking 
powder is the leav- 
ening agent. Why 
use a_ different 
leavening for these 
cakes? (2) Why is 
cream of tartar 
used in angel food 
if it does not pro- 
duce any carbon dioxide gas? (3) What 
is the best method of using soda in a 
cake mix, creaming it with the sugar 
and shortening, dissolving it in the 
liquid, or sifting it with the flour? (4) 
Why doesn’t the baker make his own 
baking powder?—O. T., Mich. 
v v 

(1) It has been found that choco- 
late and molasses cakes should be 
somewhat on the alkaline side. The 
best crumb color is then obtained. 
When these cakes are on the acid side 
the inside of the cake will have a 
disagreeable grayish cast to it. Some- 
times in making white cakes both 
baking powder and cream of tartar 
are used. While cream of tartar by 
itself is not a leavening, it does seem 
to have a slight bleaching action, 
making the crumb color appear 
whiter. 

(2) Cream of tartar has a strength- 
ening effect on the egg whites. In 
conjunction with the alkalinity of the 
egg whites some carbon dioxide gas 
will be produced, causing a leavening 
action. Cream of tartar produces a 
slight inversion of sugar during bak- 
ing, which will enable the cake to 
keep fresh longer. It also has a slight 
bleaching effect on the color of the 
crumb. The use of too much acid may 
cause a disagreeable sour taste in the 
cake. 

(3) In our opinion it is best to 
cream the soda with the sugar and 
shortening. If the soda is thoroughly 
dissolved in the liquid, excellent re- 


A. J. Vander Voort 


Commercial Baking 
Problems 


sults will be obtained. Soda dissolves 
rather slowly, and due to the average 
baker being in a hurry, there is a 
chance of not dissolving it, thus leav- 
ing a small amount of soda on the 
bottom of the liquid containers. The 
cakes would then be somewhat short 
on leavening, causing reduced volume. 
Sifting soda in the flour is not a good 
practice, as tunnels are apt to form 
in the cakes due to undissolved soda 
particles. Often, soda is quite lumpy. 

(4) Baking powder should be bal- 
anced, that is, neither acid nor alka- 
line, to produce best results. Most 
baking powders contain various types 
of acids which react with the soda at 
different rates of speed. This may be 
during the mixing process or during 
the baking period. The average baker 
is not in a position to know a great 
deal about these acids, and usually 
has no way of checking the mixture 
he makes. 

He should devote his time to the 
production of baked foods. The man- 
ufacturing of ingredients should be 
left to those people who are properly 
equipped with “know how” and ma- 
chinery to do the job efficiently. 


Pulled Sugar 


Can you supply a formula for 
pulled sugar?—D. R., Oregon. 
Vv v 
Regarding your request for making 
pulled sugar, you may wish to try the 
following: 
PULLED SUGAR 


Boil to about 312°F.: 
2 Ib. 10 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. water 


1/16 0z. cream of tartar 


During the cooking period wash 
down sides of the kettle with a brush 
and warm water several times to pre- 
vent crystallization. 

Pour at once on greased marble 
slab. Stir in order to cool rapidly. 

When cool enough to handle, make 
into a ball and pull about 15-20 times. 

The pulled sugar may be colored 
as desired. 

Note: It is necessary to have a 
heater of some type so that the candy 
remains soft and pliable while making 


up the various items such as ribbons, 
petals, etc. 
Filling Breaks Down 

Why does our lemon pie filling go 
thin after the consistency was just 
right when we took it off the stove? 
We cook enough for several days 
and pour it into 5 gal. cans as soon 
as we take it off the stove. What are 
we doing wrong?—J. M., Ohio. 

v v 

It is a well known fact that acids 
possess a starch liquefying property. 
Acid first liquefies the starch and then 
converts it into sugar. The conditions 
necessary to convert this starch are 
the presence of heat and water. 

Lemons contain an average of 
about 7-8% acid. 

To help overcome liquefying of the 
starch, we would advise that you add 
the lemon juice after the custard has 
been cooked. It is essential that the 
filling then be cooled as rapidly as 
possible. Pouring it in 5 gal. cans 
cools it too slowly. Furthermore, a 
skin forms on top of the filling which 
helps to retain the heat. Fill the con- 
tainers only about half full and stir 
the filling now and then. This will 
allow the steam to escape and also 
blend cooled portions of the filling 
with the hot. Leave the filling uncov- 
ered until it is thoroughly cooled. 

It may be necessary to use slightly 
more starch than the original formula 
calls for. The ideal procedure is to 
fill the pie shells as soon as the fill- 
ing is cooked. The filling will then 
cool rapidly, eliminating the break- 
ing down. 


Raw Spots in Crust 

We are experiencing considerable 
trouble with our custard pies. Ninety 
percent of our custard pies have raw 
spots on the bottom and we are at 
a loss to determine what is causing 
this. We are using the following 
formula: 

5 lb. sugar 

5 Ib. milk solids 
10 qt. water 

5 lb. eggs 

8 oz. starch 

We would appreciate it very much 
if you would let us have suggestions 
as to how to remedy our trouble. 
H. H., Wis. 

v v 

Here are some reasons why pies 
will have raw spots on the bottom 
crust: 

(1) Probably the main cause for 
this trouble is poor bottom heat in 
the oven. With a solid, even heat the 
bottoms of pies usually will bake 
well. If you are using a reel-type oven 
it may be well to stop your oven for 
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a short time so that the pies will be 
The Williams Bros. Co. directly over the flame. There are a 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. number of types of ovens, and I know 

Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. that in some cases the burners are 


We specialize in laboratory controlled open under the shelves. 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 


Cracker Flours from carefully selected (2) Be sure to use good pie pans. 
wheats . . 
Plates with dents will cause raw spots, 





due to the crust not touching the 





metal. 
FRANK H. BLopceETT, INC. (3) The pie dough should be 


(SINCE 1848) pressed well down into the pans; any 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN air spaces or blisters under the crust 
are apt to give you trouble. 


Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 6: 
(4) Improper rolling or mixing 





might leave lumps of shortening in 





All Grades the Gough. Raton iat will melt out dur- 
ing baking and leave soft, pale colored 
RYE FLOUR spots. It may help somewhat to pre- 


1000 ecwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal pare your shells for custard pies about 


24 hr. in advance, allowing them to 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY sth ee te 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN y : 
(5) You are using about twice as 





much milk solids as is customary. 





“Hunter's CREAM” This should not cause any trouble 
unless the milk powder is not thor- 
oughly dissolved, allowing it to settle 
Milled for Quality Bakers on the bottom crust. Starch will settle, 
The Hunter Milling Co. as it will not dissolve, and this extra 
Wellington, Kansas layer is apt to leave a thick, soggy 
crust on the bottom of your pies. 


The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 

















(6) You did not indicate any salt 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. i ee ca Ase 
GRAIN MERCHANTS in your formula. you are not using 
Operating: salt we would suggest using about 2 

Chicago Greut Western Elevator ‘ ater — - . 
Kansas City oz. This will improve the flavor of the 

Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator filling. Some vanilla will also help. 

Wellington, Kansas 

Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Building Angel Food Cakes 








One of our angel food cakes did 

aS Gs ° not turn out well at all. The baker 
td Ke claims he weighed off the ingredients 
High Protein Flour properly and that he handled mixing 

as he always does. We have argued 
SHEEN ) eee co. with him that he must have made a 


mistake somewhere—the inside has a 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—"Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 
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WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
or to Mr, Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


brownish-yellow color, appearance is 
poor, and the taste disagreeable.— 
P.S., Mont. 
v Vv 

It sounds to me as though he 
weighed off soda instead of cream of 
tartar or a substitute. We speak from 
experience, having seen it happen 
several times. Sometimes containers 
used for the soda and cream of tartar 
are close together. The baker, in a 
hurry, mistakenly takes the wrong 
container, consequently ruining the 
cakes. We have found that by using 
containers of a different color—and 
plainly marked —the possibility of 
error is decreased. 


Discolored Dough 

We have been making yeast-raised 
nut bread and it sells quite well. Re- 
cently we used some walnuts that gave 
off a purplish color around the nuts 
in the loaves, and some of the bread 
was streaked. What can we do to 
eliminate this?)—W. A., Neb. 

v v 

Your trouble is not new, and there 
are several theories as to its cause, 
none actually proven. Take these pre- 
cautions: Blanch the walnuts by pour- 
ing boiling water over the nut meats. 
Or, you can add the walnuts last, just 
before finishing mixing. You may also 
mask the purple color with some dark 
flour in the nut bread. Also, it has 
been suggested that the dough be fer- 
mented in a wooden trough or wood- 
en tubs. « 
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Think of it 


this way... WHEAT 
THE QUAKER COMPANY 


Quaker mills high 
quality bakery flour 


at these 
goes far beyond just this one grain. In fact, Quaker is the only strategic locations: 


an though ‘‘Oats’’ is our middle name, Quaker’s milling experience 


miller who mills all four of these grains—oats, corn, barley and wheat. 


‘ , ome . " « Cedar Rapids, lowa 
This widespread milling experience not only means mills and ° St. Joseph, Missouri 


techniques that are among the most up-to-date in the world, but it + Los Angeles, California 
also assures you of the know-how that turns out bakery flours on wa 
¢ Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


of superb quality. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Main Office: 
find out how these quality flours can meet your requirements? Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


There is a Quaker mill producing bakery flour near you. Why not 
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Plan Your Lighting Program 


By PETER W. SHERWOOD 
Northwestern MILLER Feature Writer 


HE era of a lone bulb on the 
end of a cord to illuminate an 
entire work area went into limbo as 


automation and faster methods of 
production took over. Improved light- 
ing systems now go hand in hand with 
greater levels of efficiency, and the 
need for increased safety also de- 
mands it. 

In commercial bakeries, flour mills 
—wherever processing takes place 
visibility of objects is influenced by 
five factors: Size of the object, time 
available for viewing, brightness, con- 
trast and glare. Of these, contrast, or 
the difference in light value existing 
between the object and its back- 
ground, is least susceptible to influ- 
ence. Significant contributions can be 
made, however, by the choice of light 
source and by its location relative to 
the object and viewer. 

The needed level of brightness is a 
function of the object’s size, the time 
available for viewing and, to some ex- 
tent, the contrast in light values. Fur- 
thermore, the preferred level of 
brightness in a particular area is in- 
fluenced by the accuracy of the re- 
quired work and by the frequency 
with which it is carried out. 

Objects can be discerned at very 
low levels of illumination. But under 
such conditions, the actual seeing is 


unsatisfactory; work carried out is of 
low efficiency. As the light intensity 
is raised, neural and physical losses 
drop off very rapidly and the energy 
available for useful work increases at 
corresponding rate, until it reaches a 
maximum value. Further increase in 
brightness beyond this point is with- 
out significant effect on human per- 
formance. 

We are, therefore, dealing with two 
opposing economic factors: The cost 
of illumination, which increases with 
rising brightness level, and cost of 
labor per unit of production or per 
unit of task performed, which de- 
creases with brightness level until the 
asymptotic value of the brightness- 
efficiency curve is reached. 
Opposing Factors 

Since there are two opposing cost 
factors, which vary as different func- 
tions of the brightness level, we will 
find that there is an optimum eco- 
nomic level of light intensity to carry 
out any given task in industrial work. 
To determine this economic optimum 
with precision for a particular instal- 
lation is not feasible, since there are 
too many factors involved—including 
the electric characteristics of the light- 
ing system, the age of the lamps, and 
even the age of the human operator. 

However, lighting standards have 


Proper Illumination 
Improves Efficiency, 
Decreases the Level 
Of Accident Hazards 


become available for a great many in- 
dustrial unit operations (among them, 
all situations which are normally en- 
countered in modern bakeries). These 
lighting standards are sufficiently close 
to the most favorable economic point 
to permit their adoption in any but 
very unusual circumstances. 

However, once a brightness level 
has been chosen, local factors must 
be considered to determine the best 
way in which the required intensity 
can be achieved. Here, two factors 
tend to be controlling: Economics of 
providing the brightness level by dif- 
ferent types and arrangements of lum- 
inaires, and the degree of glare en- 
countered with different such arrange- 
ments. 

Glare is influenced by the nature 
of the objects and their arrangements 
in the room relative to the lighting 
source. Glare is an abnormal pattern 
of brightness within the field of illum- 
ination which tends to cause annoy- 
ance, eye fatigue, interference with 
vision, etc., and thus will lead to de- 
creased efficiency below the level at- 
tainable at the same brightness in the 
absence of glare. In general, glare 
may be largely removed by such ex- 
pedients as mounting the lighting 
equipment as high as feasible, or by 
reducing the brightness derived from 
a single light source, using instead a 
larger number of less powerful lamps. 

Selection of luminaire mounting 
height and voltage to achieve a par- 
ticular lighting effect in commercial 
bakery practice must be subjected to 
economic analysis. Consideration must 
be given to both initial investment 
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“Tell me 
again 
that part 
about 
‘vou re 
beautiful” 


“You're beautiful because your colors are bright 
—and you're so loaded with that certain perfection 
Chase always gives!” “That certain perfection” is really 
a host of little details that Chase never overlooks. For instance, every Chase plant employs 
an “Ink Man,” just to keep constant watch over hundreds of different hues, and to help Chase's 
skilled color-printing craftsmen put them to the very best use. All this so your products go to 
market in‘the most inviting way possible! As for economy and utility... these are an integral part 


of every Chase Bag. For facts about bags for any 


purpose, call your Chase Man, or write us. CHAGE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 





all white 
BIRCH 
]-ply 3/8” 
PEEL BOARD 


uniform grain, rounded 
outlasts all other boards 
LOW, LOW PRICE 
FAST, FAST DELIVERY 
from east and west coast 
warehouses 
Write, Wire, Phone TODAY 

120 E. 56th St. 


north 
cmerican| 
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Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 


INCORPORATED 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Building, 

















Chanin New York, N.Y. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








and annual operating costs, and the 
following check list covers the chief 
controlling factors in each category: 
INITIAL COST: 

Net luminaire cost 

Cost of installation, including wir- 

ing 

Rate of depreciation (calculated as 

a percentage of the foregoing two 

factors). 

ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS: 

Number of burning hours 

Annual energy cost 

Rate and cost of lamp replacement 

a. Cost of lamp 
b. Cost of replacement labor 

Cost of cleaning lamps often 

enough to maintain adequate light- 

ing standards (at least twice per 
year). 

Cost of electrical maintenance 

In general experience, fixed charges 
are the largest single cost item, ac- 
counting for 30% to 60%. 

The three key factors in such an 
analysis are, thus, depreciation on cap- 
ital investment, power charges, and 
maintenance. With different lighting 
systems, these factors tend to offset 
each other so that annual rate may 
differ by only a few percent, although 
there is a significant difference in the 
cost of the luminaire. It is essential, 
therefore, that the cost analysis be 
carried out for different types of light- 
ing installations on an annual basis, 
and that it be directed specifically to 
the situation actually encountered 
(particularly as concerns height of 
mounting, voltage. and rate of elec- 
tric power) rather than on any rule- 
of-thumb. 

Requirements in Bakeries 

Lighting standards for _ bakeries 
have been established in the U.S. by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

These standards are based on an 
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extensive analysis of individual work 
tasks carried out in operations of this 
type. They form a valuable guide for 
checking the adequacy of lighting in 
existing plants and for establishing 
lighting requirements in new plants. 
Published during the last three years, 
the new standards are now being sub- 
jected to extensive testing in practice. 
Here are some of the more impor- 
tant recommended brightness levels 
for operations carried out in bakeries 

and related facilities: 
Recommended 


Illumination 
(footcandles) 


OPERATION 


BAKERIES 

Mixing room 
Face of shelves (vertical 
illumination) 
Inside of mixing 
(vertical mixers) 

Fermentation room 

Make-up room 
Bread 
Sweet yeast raised prod- 
ucts 

Proofing room 

Oven room 

Fillings and other ingred- 
ients 

Decorating and icing 
Mechanical 


Scales and thermometers . 
Wrapping room 
EXTERIOR AREAS 
Entrances 
Active (pedestrian and/or 
conveyance) 
Inactive (normally locked, 
infrequently used) 
Vital locations or structures 
Building surrounds 
Active shipping area sur- 


Storage areas—active .... 
Storage areas—inactive .. 
Loading and _ unloading 
platforms 


FLOUR MILLS 
Rolling 
Sifting 
Purifying 
Packing 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members Leading Grain 
Exchanges 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
Resident Partners 


912 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Victor 2-6622 
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Let Our Tests Prove 
‘That Bulk Shipping 
Via AIRSLIDE Cars is 
Right kor Your Product 


When General American “okays” a product for shipment in AIRSLIDE cars, you know that 
you are getting the best and most economical method of bulk transportation. 

In its laboratories, General American investigates the flow properties of dry, powdered and 
granular materials, then if further assurance is necessary, test cars are available for checking 
performance under actual railroad conditions. 

The first time you use AIRSLIDE cars, experts are at your service to supervise the initial unload- 
ing and show your men the techniques for quick and efficient operation. 

As a further service, General American maintains shops throughout the country, staffed by skilled 


technicians to ensure maximum “‘in-service”’ mileage for your AIRSLIDE cars. 


ae , , 
1 with General American. 


AND DRY-FLO® CAR DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinoi 
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Product control 
Cleaning screens, manlifts, 
aisleways and walkways, 
bin checking 
STAIRWAYS, WASH- 
ROOMS AND OTHER 
SERVICE AREAS 
STORAGE ROOMS OR 
WAREHOUSES 
Inactive 
Active 


MENNEL fo 


Medium 


Nad, 


/ 


Adda 


In baking plant service, three types 
P.S.* for : er p annmeit . 
‘ . of luminaires are acceptable: In- 
Hard Spring and Winter 
Sew Gute ond candescent, mercury, and fluorescent 
Pastry Flours. Cracker lights. Each of these types has its 
and Cookie Flours. advantages and disadvantages. The 
main pros and corfs for each type are 
* Personalized Service briefly summarized: 
THE MENNEL TYPE ADVANTAGES 
MILLING COMPANY Incandescent Available in wide varie- 
ty. Small source. Low 
FOSTORIA, OHIO initial cost, interchange- 
able wattage lamps with- 
in one luminaire. 
Mercury High lighting efficiency. 

















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 





























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Shock- and vibration-re- 
sistant. Long life. 
Fluorescent High lighting efficiency. 
Low lamp brightness. 
Long life. Shock- and 
vibration-resistant. 
TYPE DISADVANTAGES 
IncandescentLow light efficiency. 
Short life. High bright- 
ness source. Not suited 
for high vibration and 
shock conditions. 
Mercury High lamp brightness. 
Slow - starting. Requires 
A.C. Voltage dip may 
extinguish light. 
Fluorescent Low light output per 
lamp. High initial cost. 
Requires A.C. Difficult 
and inefficient at low 
temperatures. Life short- 
ened severely if lamp is 
started often. 

Within each type of light source 
there are different categories accord- 
ing to the distribution which they give 
to light. The choice of luminaire 
class depends principally upon ratio 
of spacing to height. In general, a 
ratio of 0.5 calls for high concentra- 
ting units, a ratio of 0.7 to 1.0 7e- 
quires a medium spread luminaire, 
and ratios in excess of 1.0 necessitate 
wide-spread light sources. The choice 
of using high-power wide-spread units 
vs. employing a larger number of 
low-spread luminaires at smaller watt- 
age must be determined by economic 
evaluation tempered by _ considera- 
tions of the physical arrangements 
within the area. 


Emergency Lighting 

Regardless of the main lighting 
methods chosen, safe bakery opera- 
tion calls for the provision of emer- 
gency lighting in key areas in order 
to permit orderly continued operation 
or shutdown if the main source of 
light power breaks down. Such emer- 
gency lighting must be _ provided, 
above all, in the control rooms, power 
areas, and exit stairs and passage- 
ways. 

The power supply for these lum- 
inaires under emergency conditions 
should be completely independent of 
the normal power source, such as a 
stand-by generator or storage bat- 
teries. The emergency luminaires 
themselves are normal light units 
which are merely transferred to the 
new source of electricity as the oc- 
casion demands. For units in this 
emergency service, the Illuminating 
Engineering Society recommends the 
use of wide-spread low-wattage lum- 
inaires which give maximum area 
coverage (though at low brightness 
level) with minimum power require- 
ments. « 
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Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
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CONFERENCE i CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE 
MINNEAPOLIS / 9 6 oO Ht Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 

















THE RODNEY MILLING CO. 


Millers of Bakery Flours of 
Outstanding Quality 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Cap.: 35,000 cwt. — Storage: 10,000,000 bu 
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JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT members from eicht states recently met in 


Minneapolis as guests of the Minneapolis chapter during the Midwest THE KANSAS 


Management Conference. Among businessmen who attended to meet 

the young people and view their products, services and manufacturing MILLING co. 
techniques was Totten P. Heffelfinger, president of F. H. Peavey & Co. ite Tha 

Junior achievers with Mr. Heffelfinger are, left to right, Preston Clayton, MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
Carol Newhard and Bruce Anderson, all from Lafayette, Ind. 
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For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have 

been the standard of quality with bakers who want the very 
best, always. Fast service and competitive prices. All flours are 
individually milled for superior performance. 


e spring and hard winter wheat flours e whole wheat flours 


/ 
/ 


e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers e rye flours 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 


SALES OFFICES 


Eckhart jee 
Miling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE. - CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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WHERE THEY 


AR 





February 


February 24-25—District I1, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 
Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


March 


March 6-9—American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, annual meeting; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Rm. 1354 LaSalle Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago |. 


March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention; Shera- 
ton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Howard W. Elm, Trust Building, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


March !0—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; sec., Harry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 


homa City. 


March 1|7-18—Districts 3 and 6, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers; Hayes Hotel, 
Jackson, Mich.; secs., Dist. 3, Hollis Maun, 
Jr., M. M. C. Sales Corp., Dover, Ohio; 
Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 


April 


April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
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sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

April 7-8—Districts | and 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, joint meeting; 
Manhattan, Kansas; contact Prof. E. P. 
Farrell, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 


April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemis‘s, annua! convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn., 
47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 
1121 National Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
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MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual convention; 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, I115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


May 


May 9—New England Bakers 
spring meeting; Sheraton-Plaza 
Boston, Mass.; sec., 
945 Great Plain Ave., 
92, Mass. 

May 20-21—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I 1, lowa. 


May 20-22—Rocky 
Assn., annual convention; Continental 
Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 87!, Denver |. 

May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Assn., 
Hotel, 
William E. Bowman, 
Room 9, Needham 


Mountain Bakers 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
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Because of our location, flour 
buyers are assured of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat 
Products. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & 
ELEVATOR 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 





FEBRUARY 


T 
2 
9 
6 
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16 1 
23 2 




















November 


Nov. 13-14—-Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 

Nov. 13-14—-New England Bakers Assn., 
fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 








BUFFALO e PYRAMID 
Quality Flours Since 1879 
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WILLIS NORTON 


Company 


WICHITA -¢ KANSAS 














Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 

June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont.. 
Canada. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


July 

July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


Sept. 17-19—Southern Bakers Assn., 


annual production conference; Dinkler 
Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., 


N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


October 

Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
Atlantic City, 
20 N 


sition; Convention Hall, 
N.J.:; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 14—District 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Frankenmuth, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 











George Urban Milling Co. 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 























“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 


Milled from Carefully 
Selected 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS. 
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SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS ¢ THEIS 


Grain Company 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Se rving the Milling Industry for 76 


F. J. FitzPatrick @ W. C. Theis _e 
F. Baumgartner, Manager Country Elevators 
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H. W. Johnston 
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Guide to Scales 


A complete guide to the latest De- 
tecto weigh-counting scales now is 
available without charge from Detecto 
Scales, Inc. It describes the firm’s 
complete line of heavy duty and De- 
tecto-Gram counting scales. Included 
in the handy guide are heavy duty 
scales with a weigh-counting gross 
capacity of 2.5 tons. At the other end 
of the range Detecto offers scales that 
can count pieces as small as 1/ 100th 
oz. Scales are available in odd or even 
ratios for counting unknown or pre- 
determined quantities. Single, double 
or triple ratios are available. The 
reference source is said to help in 
analyzing almost every weigh-counting 
situation. 


Circle No. 4748 
Reply Form for Details 


Production Machine 


Anetsberger Bros., Inc., can pro- 
vide bakers with a butter gem _ pro- 
duction machine with a capacity up 
to 1,800 doz. butter gems an hour. 
The unit has practical automatic 
stripping, cutting and panning capa- 


bilities. It is claimed to feature a sepa- 
rator that picks up dough pieces, 
spaces these, and regulates the prod- 
uct as it feeds into the machine. 
Anetsberger Bros.’ unit accommodates 
14 in. by 20% in. pan size, four cups 
wide by six cups long, or to customer 
specifications. It is of baked white 
enamel finish and said to be of rugged 
construction for long-life operation. 


Circle No. 4749 
on Reply Form for Details 


Film Dispenser 


Reynolds Metals Co. can provide a 
dispenser carton for fast, attractive 
hand wrapping of clear, clinging plas- 


54 


This reader service department an- 


nounces the development of 


new and 


improved products, new services and new 


ePRODUCTS 
eSERVICES 


tic film in such places as bakeries. The 
film is available in 1,000 ft. rolls with 
a choice of 12 in. or 18 in. widths. It 
uses a pre-threaded triangular carton 
specially designed for fast, neat dis- 
pensing. The carton has a_ sharp 
metal cutter along the top edge and 
non-skid pads which anchor the car- 
ton to a work table. A companion 
item, 2,000 yard rolls for bulk in- 
store packaging operations, was re- 
cently introduced by Reynolds. 


Circle No. 4750 
on Reply Form for Details 


Brochure on Belts 


A guide to correct selection of con- 
veyor belts for food and package 
handling applications is included in a 
brochure published by B. F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co., a division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. Belts are rated 
on a selector chart for characteristics 
such as resistance to abrasion, high 
temperatures, and oil and grease re- 
sistance. The company’s exclusive 
Koroseal and Green Pack belt con- 
structions are featured in a section on 
food handling belts. One application 
shows doughnuts being expelled from 
a fryer onto a Koroseal belt said to 
be in excellent shape and easy to clean 
after being in service more than a 
year. 

Circle No. 4751 
on Reply Form for Details 


Truck Catalog 


A 40-page, illustrated truck catalog, 
No. T-60, has been published by the 
Fairbanks Co. Pictures, descriptions 
and full specifications are provided 
for the entire line of Fairbanks “Job 
Fitted” two-wheel and platform trucks 
for plants, warehouses, stores, trans- 
portation terminals and other places 
of usage. Ranging from popular, gen- 
eral-purpose models in both two-wheel 
and platform types to such specialties 
as appliance trucks, the regular line 
also includes a wide variety of dollies, 
pushcarts, skids, and specifically de- 
signed equipment for handling such 
containers as steel drums, rolls of 
paper, heavy crates and machinery, 
among numerous other items. An ad- 
ditional section is devoted to typical, 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


non-standard trucks made to custo- 
mers’ specifications. The catalog is 
available free on request. 
Circie No. 4752 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bulk Flour Car Air Filters 


Iwo portable air filters with direct 
application to the loading and unload- 
ing of bulk flour cars and trucks have 
been developed by the Fuller Co. The 


Car vent filter is placed directly on 
open bulk car hatch. 


intake filter is designed to filter air 
drawn into the flour conveying system 
during loading. The second filter, de- 
signed to keep the material “kitchen 
clean,” filters the air drawn into the 


Conveying air intake filter is designed 
to attach to the car unloading nozzle 
by means of a slip coupling. 


bulk carrier during the unloading op- 
eration. The manufacturer states that 
applications for the two filters are 
predicted for filtering inlet and make- 
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up air “on any vacuum unloading sys- 
tem where sanitation or prevention of 
product contamination is important.” 
Both filters are portable and feature 
a replaceable cartridge of high ef- 
ficiency and permeability that can be 
washed and re-used. 


Circle No. 4753 
on Reply Form for Details 


Sifting, Cooling Unit 


A machine which reportedly sifts 
and cools simultaneously is announced 
by Young Machinery Co., Inc. Re- 
ferred to as the Young “Robinson” 
gyro cooler, the unit is designed to 
serve in those installations where 
space and time requirements demand 
these operations at the same time. It 
employs the enclosed double-balanced 
drive mechanism, said to have proved 
so successful in the company’s Robin- 
son gyro sifter line. Gyratory motion 
at the feed inlet end of the machine 
provides maximum contact on the 
cooler coils. A slight slope and os- 
cillating motion at the discharge end 
give continuous flow to the material. 
Cooling is accomplished by means of 
special thermo coils formed on _ the 
underside of the flat “pan,” utilizing 
a continuous flow of cold water or 
brine to carry away heat from the 
product. Coils are readily accessible 
for cleaning through hinged inspec- 
tion doors. Arrangement of the 
screens and cooling unit makes it 
possible to sift and cool or cool and 
sift, depending upon requirements of 
the process. Descriptive literature is 
available on request. 
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Transport Cabinet 
Stoddard-Quirk Manufacturing Co. 


has introduced its Model No. 941 
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bakery transport cabinet. It is capable 
of holding 41 standard 17 in. by 20 
in. pans. The cabinet incorporates side 
panel channel construction, allowing 
warped pans to be used without jam- 


ming. It is of all-welded construction 
for rigidity, sturdiness, longer cabinet 
life and greater efficiency. Stoddard- 
Quirk states that the model features 
an exclusive door-holding device. 
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Fly Control Program 


The Huge Co., Inc., 
bakers and other food 
begin preparing for their spring fly 
control programs, and is offering a 
variety of materials and equipment to 
help do the job. These include a num- 
ber of the firm’s Excelcide products, 
such as larvae concentrate for destroy- 


is advising 
processors to 


ing breeding sites, capsules to destroy 
larvae, fogging and spray devices, fly 
cords, space-spraying equipment, and 


a number of other products. Huge 
also offers consulting services to im- 
prove sanitation programs through its 
American Sanitation Institute division 
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Prater Bulletin 


Industrial mills for all types of pro- 
cessing problems are illustrated and 
described in bulletin PR-60, copies of 
which are available from Prater Pul- 
verizer Co. Included, with a detailed 
description, is Model GS5S, a labora- 
tory mill and limited production grind- 
er. Smallest of the described. 
the G5S has served industry for more 
than 30 both as a laboratory 
grinder and for small production runs 
where limited capacities are required, 
either on an intermittent or contin- 
uous basis. One of its principal appli- 
cations is in mixing or blending oper- 
ations where solidified or agglomer- 
ated crystalline chemicals must be 
mixed with other dry ingredients. Pre- 
pared cake mixes, doughnut mix and 
special formulations for commercial 
bakeries are easily and efficiently han- 
dled with the mill mounted directly 
beneath the discharge of a horizontal 
mixer, says the manufacturer. The 
GS5S also is used in the macaroni in- 
dustry, where it grinds scrap maca- 
roni, spaghetti and egg noodles into a 
semolina. thereby elimina- 


series 


years, 


re-usable 
ting waste 
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Sample Extractor 


Testing Machines, Inc., has devel- 
oped a sample extractor, available for 
quality control or testing programs 
It is used to take samples from deep 
within shipping sacks, bags, bales and 
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containers of such materials as grain 
and seed. It is said to be rust-proof, 
corrosion resistant, light in weight and 
simple to operate, requiring a flick of 
the wrist to obtain a sample which 


THE NEW 
SAMPLE 
EXTRACTOR 


can be liquid, granular or powder. 
Two models go to a maximum depth 
of 24 in. or 48 in., with sampling 
chamber sizes of 2 in. by 15/16 in. or 
6 in. by 2 in. The device is offered 
for frequent sampling of products 
when shipments arrive and during pro- 
cessing of large production batches. 
Circle No. 4758 
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Food Release Product 


Pam Food Release, which is 
sprayed on containers for easier re- 
moval of the contents and quicker 
cleaning, is being distributed by Gi- 
braltar Industries, Inc. The product is 
a patented, exclusive formula, said to 
contain no silicones. The company 
reports that Pam is available after 
more than a year of testing in such 
establishments as major bakeries and 
other food processing plants. It can 
be used on iron, stainless steel, alum- 
inum, glass, pyrex or any other ma- 
terial with which food might come in 
contact. A single application of Pam 
Food Release. says the company, has 
been found to last for as long as 15 
bakings, and to preserve glazed sur- 
faces. 

Circle No. 4759 
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Personalized Bags 


[wo-color, stock polyethylene bak- 
ery bags with personalized customer 
imprinting can be obtained through 
the bakery bag division of the Kordite 
Co. as part of a merchandising and 
sales promotion program being of- 
fered. The polyethylene bags are de- 
signed for rolls, pies, bread, cookies, 
angel food cakes and similar baked 
foods. As part of the program, Kor- 
dite offers bakers an “impulse table” 
six feet in height and four feet in 
width, with an attractive red brick 
front, available without charge upon 
purchase of the bags in 30,000 quan- 
tity. Bag designs are in stock designs 


Oe | 


ZONE... .STATE.... re 
OR PROVINCE 





of one-color yellow and four 2-color 
designs. Direct mailing pieces and in- 
centives for salesmen also are avail- 
able as part of the program. 
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Bread Wrap Imprinter 


An imprinting attachment for bread 
wrappers and _ similar intermittent- 
feed wrapping machines is available 
from Adolph Gottscho, Inc. It is the 
“Model C Wrapaprinta,” said by the 
manutacturer to be compact, simpli- 
fied, making use of colored roll leaf 
instead of ink. The imprint reportedly 


is crisp, with rub-proof markings on 
wax paper, polyethylene. foils and 
papers of other types. The model im- 
prints price, code, or both, in any 
desired location on the wrap. Its op- 
eration is said to be fully automatic, 
requiring no attention except for 
changing type or replacing used leaf 
when necessary. Markings up to %4 
in. by *4 in. can be made with the 
unit. « 
Circle No. 4761 
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Southern Bakeries Building Distribution Center 


Southern Bakeries Co. is attacking @® Washing of trucks will be auto- part of a continuing, multi-million- 
its growing pains, and those of the matic and similar to commercial dollar modernization program, accord- 
communities which it serves, by start- “Two-Minute Car Wash” operations, ing to Mr. Geilfuss. Southern operates 
ing construction of a $1 million dis- providing fast cleanup for Southern’s a system of 18 plants extending from 
tribution center in Atlanta. route service delivery fleet. Washington south to the Florida Keys. 

The center will be an addition to Expansion of the original Atlanta Architects for the project are Finch, 
Southern’s Highland Ave. plant, and plant by one-third, already one of Alexander, Barnes, Rothschild & Pas- 
to provide for it an adjacent city the South’s largest baking plants, is chal. < 
block has been acquired and cleared 
for construction. Completion of the 
center, planned for late July, will give 
the enlarged plant two city blocks of 
area, adding 300 ft. to the frontage 
and increasing floor space to 200,000 
sq. ft. 

Several features are being devel- 
oped as part of the plans, reports Og- 
den A. Geilfuss, Southern’s president: 


@ Bread, automatically cooled and 

conveyed, will travel directly from the 

ovens to a large new dock for loading 

into 120 route and relay trucks serv- 

ing metropolitan Atlanta and the 

north part of Georgia. 

@ An automatic dock leveling system, SOUTHERN BAKERIES’ distribution center in Atlanta, to be added to 
designed to accommodate various existing plant facilities, is shown in this architect’s sketch. The center is part 
sizes of large relay trucks, will speed of the company’s continuing modernization program and will provide several 
and make easier the transfer of in- features for faster servicing of Southern’s fleet of trucks and other operations 
coming and outgoing shipments. in its distribution system. 
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Canadian Flour Output Shows Five-Month 
Increase; December Production Declines 


Canadian wheat flour output for the initial five months 
of the current crop year, August-December, was ahead 
of the comparable five months of 1959-60, but the single 
month of December showed a decline. 

Production for the first five months of 1960-61 
amounted to 17,806,000 cwt. against 17,432,000 cwt. 
produced during the same period of the 1959-60 crop 
year. 
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Mathieson 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Rely on Mathieson bicarbonate of soda for the 
highest standards of quality and purity. Choose 
from the following grades: U.S.P. Powdered and 
Granular, Miller’s Special Regular and Miller’s 
Special No. 2, and Fine—other grades for special 
requirements. Available from Saltville, Va., and 
strategically located distributor stocks. 


For additional information and samples, write: 


Olin Mathieson 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf HovT’s BEST 
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. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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December output, however, at 3,145,000 cwt., dropped 
18% from the November figure of 3,835,000 cwt. and 3% 
below the December, 1959, total of 3,238,000 cwt. It 
was 7% below the 10-year average December production 
figure of 3,388,000 cwt. 

Ontario winter wheat flour included in the December 
output total was 186,000 cwt. compared with 185,000 
cwt. milled in December of 1959. 

Ontario winter wheat flour production for the August- 
December period amounted to 1,198,000 cwt., compared 
with 1,026,000 cwt. milled during the first five months of 
1959-60. 

Mill Operations 

Mill operation for December averaged 80.0% of ca- 
pacity computed on a 26-day working period and a total 
daily capacity of 151,000 cwt. Mills reporting in Novem- 
ber operated to 101.5% of their combined rated capacity, 
based on 25 working days. 

Wheat milled for flour in December totaled 7,066,000 
bu., indicating a decrease of 18% from the 8,634,000 bu. 
milled in November, and 4% less than the 7,354,000 bu. 
milled in December, 1959. Ontario winter wheat included 
in the December total of wheat milled amounted to 438,- 
000 bu., compared with 433,000 bu. of this type of wheat 
milled in December, 1959. Total wheat milled for flour 
in the first five months of the current crop year was 40,- 
242,000 bu., of which quantity 2,806,000 bu. were On- 
tario winter wheat. During the corresponding period of 
the previous crop year total wheat milled amounted to 
39,565,000 bu., of which 2,479,000 bu. were Ontario 
winter wheat. 

Export Figures 

According to preliminary figures, wheat flour exports 
for the month of December amounted to 1,358,197 cwt., 
compared with a revised figure for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1959, of 1,377,179 cwt. Total flour exports for the 
first five months of the 1960-61 crop year amounted to 
6,756,699 cwt., whereas the revised figure for the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding crop year is 6,925,717 
cwt. 

Millfeed production for December was 53,000 tons, 
compared with 56,000 tons produced in December, 1959. 
Total millfeed production for the first five months of the 
present crop year was 303,000 tons, which compares with 
298,000 tons produced in the corresponding period of 
1959-60. « 


Legislation Urged to Encourage 
Growth of Superior Gluten Wheats 


A resolution urging the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to sponsor legislation which would encourage 
farmers to grow wheats of superior gluten strength was 
approved by the Hard Winter Wheat Quality Advisory 
Council at a meeting in Kansas City. 

The resolution cited the fact that current price sup- 
port programs of the federal government encourage farm- 
ers to grow wheat of high yielding properties regardless 
of baking values because of insufficient differences in 
price support levels. 

Also, the group voted to test new varieties for two 
years prior to their commercial release and one year after 
release. The council completed reports on 19 new varieties 
of winter wheat, sending the results of its findings to 
state and federal wheat breeders. « 
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SBA Elects Jodean P. Cash 
Board Chairman for 196] 


The Southern Bakers Assn. has come up with its new 
slate of officers for 1961, headed by Jodean P. Cash, 
president of Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., as 
chairman of the board of governors. 

R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., Atlanta, immediate 
past chairman of SBA’s board, will serve as 1961’s vice 
president. Benson L. Skelton, Altanta, remains as presi- 
dent. 

New governors, who will serve on the board two 
years are: William P. McGough, McGough Bakeries Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Cesar Medina, Holsum Bakers, Inc., 
Tampa, Fla.; Joseph W. Hatch, Jr., Colonial Stores, Inc., 
Atlanta; Andreas S. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New 
Orleans; Chris Toney, Toney’s Bakery, Inc., Amory, Miss.; 
Paul A. Jones, Jones Bakeries, Inc., Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
Harry Mutch, Mutch’s Bakery, Orangeburg, S.C.; Neal 
Timberlake, Swan Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., and 
George G. Grant, American Bakeries Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Holdover governors for 1961 are: Ronald P. Cooper, 
R. P. Cooper Bakeries, Anniston, Ala.; Bert Frields, Royal 
Baking Co., Inc., Miami; H. E. Benson, Benson’s, Inc., 
Athens, Ga.; Howard Ellison, Modern Bakery, Inc., Har- 
lan, Ky.; William J. Rains, Rainbo Bread Co., Lexington, 
Ky.; Frem F. Boustany, Huval Baking Co., Inc., La- 
Fayette, La.; R. N. Morton, Colonial Baking Co., Jack- 
son, Miss.; Ned W. Bost, Bost’ Bakery, Inc., Shelby, N.C.; 
H. H. Jennings, III, Paimetto Baking Co., Orangeburg, 
S.C.; Raymond A. Hunt, Colonial Baking Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and E. F. Tuttle, Merchants Bakery, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 

A board of governors meeting is scheduled during 
the 47th Annual Convention April 13-15 at the Palm 
Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

A nominating and election committee in the by-mail 
election was composed of Donald Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala., as chairman; Roy Allen, Flowers Baking Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. McGough, and Roy R. Peters, 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., all past chairmen 
of SBA. « 


Plans Developed for Merger 
Of Canadian Baking Firms 


What is believed to be the biggest merger in the his- 
tory of the Canadian baking industry is under way, 
involving Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., and McGavin Bak- 
eries, Ltd., a western organization. The plan involves 20% 
of the bakery market in Western Canada, affecting 24 
bakeries. 

Shareholders of Canadian Bakeries meet Feb. 27 to 
ratify the merger. McGavin Bakeries, a private firm, 
requires no such action. Joining of the firms would lead 


to establishment of a new company, McGavin Toast- | 


master, Ltd. Joint announcement of plans for the merger 
were made at Vancouver by Allan M. McGavin, president 
of the McGavin firm, and D. A. Ross, president of Cana- 
dian Bakeries. 

The move would involve some shifts in operations, 
and J. D. Stewart, Canadian Bakeries, would be divisional 
manager of the new firm in British Columbia. Officials of 
the two companies state that while production facilities 
are being consolidated in one plant in some areas, it would 
mean additional shifts for the combined operations. Where 
possible normal staffs will be maintained until such time 
as changes become necessary. « 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 
Jan. 29- Jan. 31, capacity output i pacity 
Feb. 5, *Previous Feb. 7, Feb. |-8, Feb. 2-9, 

1961 week 1960 1959 1958 Jan. 29-Feb. 5 466,500 462,842 99 


‘ ‘ 
Northwest 814,025 741,856 729,097 724,275 759,530 nee eee $6,500 °456,833 8-98 
Year ago 466,500 502,259 


Sou’hwest 1,710,265 1,650,963 —*1,548,49 456,866 1,452,115 
ashen siti 640,496 Two years ago .. 315,000 438.573 
Buffalo 512,343 507,953 545,929 539,980 570,281 - 

ive-year average 
Ceniral and Southeast 661,453 627,524 647,609 601,418 575,624 Mnauae aneeain 


Pacific Coast 462,842 456,833 502,259 438,573 315 237 Mevieed. 





Totals 4,160,948 3,785,129 3,973,390 3,761,112 3,672,787 


Percentage of total U.S. output 77.4 77.4 75 75 75 DURUM FROSUCTS OUTPUT 


Estimated total U.S. production 5,375,902 5,148,745 Durum products output of mills, reporting 


Aenumiiated Sabet tile mouth 3.225.541 to THE Northwestern MILLER, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 


*Revised. bd k Wki ‘ 
Crop year flour production ; po ‘“ ‘ y of ss 

—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ———July | to— m ae — a " ms 

acity uction acity 


Jan. 29- ; Jan. 31- Jan. 29-Feb. 5 166,000 241,159 145 
Feb. 5, Previous Feb. 7, Feb. 1-8, Feb. 2-9, Feb. 5, Feb. 7, Se 166.000 #211475 127 
1961 eek 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 e 
wes s . Year ago 156,500 187,089 115 
Northwest 112 102 100 109 114 23,264,392 22,858,939 
Crep year 
Southwest 129 125 120 110 118 46,204,217 47,009,125 production 
Buffalo 98 97 ttt 114 120 16,225,973 16,433,889 July |, 1960-Feb. 5 5 837.074 
Central and S. E 102 96 101 105 101 19,494,032 19,601,998 July 1, 1959-Feb. 7, 5,728,890 
Pacific Coast 108 139 100 13,686,387 14,354,866 *Revised 





Totals 112 110 118,875,001 120,258,817 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST oe oar 
Canadian Price 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


— ee fe Adjustments 
5-day week Flour %e Ca- 


capacity output pacity 


Jan. 29-Feb. 5.. 194,500 240,460 124 capacity output pacity Price adjustment figures 


Previous week .. 194,500 "209,316 108 Jan. 29-Feb. 5 254,250 339,585 134 y : 

Year ago 231,000 217,380 94 Previous week .. 254,250 306,475 —'12 nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Two years ago .. 237,000 239,740 101 Year ago 221,750 249,003 112 Board and in effect Feb. 15 were 
ip — = Two years ago .. 287,500 272,552 95 as follows: To U.K. and other 

en-year average . x 

Fiv ver ‘ . * 
*Revised ti aa , European destinations via Cana- 
en-year average / . . 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 
cluding vgn St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas via St. Lawrence, Churchill, Ca- 
tana and lowa ° . ° e . * 

City (including Wichita and Salina) i 
oe a aa ee y eee ' nadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
capacity output pacity 5-day week Flour % Ca- 4%e¢ bu.; to other countries, 
Jan. 29-Feb. 5 534,250 573,565 107 capacity output pacity excluding US. and territories, 


Previous week .. 534,250 *532,540 100 Jan. 29-Feb. 5..1,067,250 1,370,680 128 ' : : 
Year ago 494,500 511,717 103 Sera ies tae ee dias aoe ~ from Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
Two years ago .. 430,500 484,535 113 Year ago 1,058,800 1,299,493 122 ports, 15¥%¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
Riveyour everege - Two years ago..1,032,000 1,184,314 115 rence, Churchill, Canadian and 


Ten-year average 95 FE: é 
: e-year erage 105 
Revised ve-yea averag 5 


Ten-year average 98 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised. 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, eidiale and eastern Missouri: BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ca- 5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity 
Jon. 29-Fob. § .. 651,450 661,453 = 102 Jan. 29-Feb. 5 .. 525,500 512,363 98 
Previous week 651,450 *627,524 96 Sccitend ‘eiteh: ..: $26,800 517.953 97 
Year ago . .. 643,750 647,609 101 | Year o@b ..-.-. 493,500 545.929 nT 
Two yeers ago 579,260 601,418 105 _ 475.000 539.980 104 


Five-year average .. ae 93 Two years ago 
Five-year average 107 


Ten-year average . ‘ 86 
Ten-year average 104 


*Revised 
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Production for Jan. 29-Feb. 5 is at the left; for Feb. 5-12 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Feb. 5-12, 
1961 


Northwest 734,789 
695,974 
517,707 
664,315 


461,340 


Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
Pacific 


and Southeast 
Coast 


*Previous 
week 
814,025 
710,265 
512,363 
661,453 
462,842 


Feb. 7-14 
1960 


7i5 
1,485 


522, 


610 
495 


Feb. 8-15 
1959 


Feb. 9-16 

1958 
730,903 
373,657 
497,00! 
721,290 
433,878 


778 
445 
253 
532 
447 


757,747 
1,307,021 
504,88! 
574,224 
311,718 





,074,125 
77.4 
,263,727 
489,268 


Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. output 
U.S 


Accumulated total 


Estimated total production 


this month 


*Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Previous Feb. 7-14, Feb. 8-15 


Feb. 5-12, 

1961 week 1960 
Northwest 94 104 99 
134 135 115 
Buffalo 97 96 106 
Central and S. E 104 103 95 


Pacific Coast 96 99 106 


Southwest 


Totals 110 15 106 


NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 
%o Ca- 
pacity 
216,287 109 
240,460 121 
231,000 193,944 84 
237,000 237,679 100 
average 94 


5-day week Flour 
capacity 
198,500 


198,500 


output 
Feb. 5-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year average 94 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, Mon- 


Principal interior mills in 
cluding Duluth, St 


tana and 


Paul 
lowa 
Flour %o Ca- 
pacity 
518,502 89 
573,565 98 
521,834 106 
493,224 115 
104 
average 95 


5-day week 
capacity 
582,915 
582,915 
494,500 
430,500 


output 
Feb. 5-12 


Previous 


Year 


week 
ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 


Ten-year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Missouri: 


Kentucky, 
Georgia 


Indiana 
Virginia, and eastern 
%e Ca- 


pacity 


Flour 
output 
664,315 104 
661,453 103 
643,750 610,532 95 
570,260 721,290 126 


average . 93 


5-day week 
capacity 
640,200 
640,200 


Feb. 5-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year average . 86 
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, 160,948 

77.4 
225,541 
225,541 


1959 
109 
104 
105 
126 
137 


112 





3,829 


Feb. 9-16 


1958 
114 
99 
106 
101 
99 


Feb. 5-12 
Previous 
ago 


Two years 


Year 


Five-year 
Ten-year 


Revised 


week 


ago 


average 


455 3,445,591 
75 Y 75 


Crop year flour productior 
——July | to——— 
Feb. 12 Feb. 14 
1961 1960 
23,999,181 23,574,717 
47,900,191 48,494,570 
16,743,680 16,956,142 
20,158,347 20,212,530 
14,147,727 14,850,313 


122,949,126 124,088,272 

SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

Flour % 

pacity 
127 
133 


105 


5-day week 


ca- 
capacity output 
255,250 
255,250 
221,750 


287,500 


324,734 
339,585 
232,578 
222,350 77 

106 


average 97 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


City 


Feb. 5-12 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


Feb. 5-12 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


wee 


ago 


average 


week 


ego 


(Including Wichita and Salina) 


Flour % Ca- 
pacity 
1,371,240 136 
1,370,630 136 
1,068, 800 1,252,867 117 
1,032,000 1,151,307 112 
105 


5-day week 
capacity 


1,007,925 


output 


1,007,925 


average 98 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour 

output 
517,707 
512,363 
522,253 


497,001 


capacity 
534,500 

534,500 

493,500 

475,000 


average 


average 


Millfeed Production 


Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, represent- 
ing 75% of the combined flour 
milling capacities of those areas, 
reported of 55,638 
tons of millfeed for Feb. 5-12 
compared with an output of 
51,392 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Production for 
the previous week of Jan. 29- 
Feb. 5 was 53,280, compared to 


57,301 in the corresponding 
week of 1960. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Mills Coast 


Mills 


Principal on the Pacific 


California, Oregon and Washington 
%e Ca- 
pacity 
461,340 96 
462,832 97 
466,500 495 447 06 
315,000 433,878 37 
average 94 


5-day week Flour 
capacity 
478,200 
478,200 


output 
Feb. 5-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year average 89 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products 
to THE 
based on 


of mills reporting 
MILLER in 


output 
Northwestern sacks 
five-day week 
5-day wk 
ca- 
pacity 
196,000 
196,000 
156,500 


Wkly % 
pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
205,865 105 
159 123 
207,932 133 


24 
241 


Crop year 
production 
6,042,939 
5,936,822 


960-Feb 
1959-Feb 


July | 


July | 
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HCKER 
REPORT... 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 


Merck & Co 


Monsant 
Nationa 


o Chemical Co 


Biscuit Co 


Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas 


Pfd 
Pillsbury 
Procter 


Quaker 


Co 
& Gamble 
Oats Co 


Pfd. $6 


St Reg 


s Paper Co 


Standard Brands, Inc 


Sterling 


Sunshine 


United Biscuit of America 


Drug 


Biscuits, Inc 


York Stock Exchange: 
Feb 
6, 


Feb 
13, 


Ward Baking Co 
Pfd. $5.50 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Pfd 


—1960-6|—— 1961 1961 


. tocks not traded 
High Low Close Close Stecns act Trees 


Allied Mills, | 40 32 39'/4 40 

Allis-Chalmers 40 22 27% 24% 
American Bakeries Co 44% 38'/2 4) 

American Cyanamid 59% 44% 445 Merck & Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 40'% 37'/4 37'/2 Pillsbury Co 

Borden 67% 57'/e 56 

Continental Baking Co 54% 51% 51% 

Pfd. $5.50 107 : 105 
Corn Products Refining Co 85'/2 82'/ 83 
Cream of Wheat 39'/2 ‘ 38 38% Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 57% 55 52% American Stock Exchange: 

Pfd. $4.20 ? . oe 92 Feb. Feb 
Dow Chemical . 99% 74 6 13 
General Baking Co : 12% 

Pfd. $8 ‘ . 146 
General Foods Corp 77% 
General Mills, Inc 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd 
$3.50 Pfd 


$4 Pfd 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


— 1960-6 |— 1961 
High Low Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp hea 27% 7% 25% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y - §3 32'/ 
Wagner Baking Co. ‘ : “ox 7a 3 6% 





Stocks not traded 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd.. 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


== 1956-41 
High Low 


BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB ig. 4 peor 10 


Pfd. B ‘ ee Tree eee 48'/2 
Can. Bakeries ; ; 4'f, 
Ist Pfd. (new) . ; /; as 
. 2nd Pfd. (new) ; base aia 33 
a 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 
e Cons. Bakeries ee 7 
Dover ind Kors , ie 
| Pfd Satine ‘ a 9 
| 8 T H F Federal Grain ee eee ee te 39 
Pfd . pacuraa on e 
| Maple Leaf Mig. .. 
| Pfd. a ae ee 
McCabe Grain 
| Ogilvie Flour aaeee 
Pfd. 
Std. Brands 


The | es 
NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILES (j() sre 
OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI p | Warton, 6A 


1590 W. 29 ST. © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 Pid. 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY « 7,850 CWTS. STORAGE + 3,000,000 BU. 


4'/2% 


*Less than board lot. 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 





























es 





























| ENGLAND | 








a GERMANY 











H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
Mark Lane LONDON, E.C., 3 
Cable Address: “Topri,”’ London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


London 


52/57 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” 








a SCOTLAND 
Farquhar Brothers 


GLASGOW,C.2 











50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
Leith - Belfast 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Delight” 


NORWAY | 


Liverpool - 














Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 046327 


DENMARK | 


Brodr. Justesen 


COPENHAGEN 














Cable Address: “Justesens,’”’ Copenhagen 








HOLLAND 














Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Unégerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





January Flour Output, Daily Average 
Show Moderate Gains Over December 


U.S. wheat flour production 
amounted to 21,910,790 cwt. in Jan- 
uary, as estimated by THE North- 
western MILLER, ringing in 1961 at 
a level equal to some of the heaviest 
months of the previous calendar year. 

Daily average output, at 1,043,371 
cwt. for the 21 working days of 
January, also ranked with the peak 
months of 1960. 

Total January offtake of 21,910,790 
cwt. amounted to 295,790 cwt. (1.4%) 
more than the official Bureau of the 
Census figure of 21,615,000 cwt. re- 
ported for December. It was 26,790 
cwt. (0.1%) above January of 1960. 
December had 21 working days, 
while January of last year had 20 
working days. 

Only March, August, October and 
November of last year showed higher 
output figures than the current Jan- 
uary. Those totals were, respectively, 
22,137,000 cwt 
292,000 cwt. and 22,181,000 cwt. 


Daily Average Output 

The January daily output of 1,043,- 
371 cwt. climbed 14,371 cwt. (1.4%) 
from the census bureau’s official fig- 
ure of 1,029,000 cwt. for December 
but dipped 50,629 cwt. (4.6%) from 
the previous January daily production 
of 1,094,000 cwt. October of 1960, 
with a daily offtake of 1,109,000 cwt., 
and November with 1,056,000 cwt., 
also exceeded the current January 
figure. 


* as & 
21,615,000 Cwt. Flour 


Produced in December 
Wheat flour production in Decem- 

ber was 21,615,000 cwt., averaging 

1,029,000 cwt. a working day, it has 


r 


| 


U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 


been reported by the Bureau of the 
Census. This compared with an aver- 
age output a working day of 1,056,- 
000 cwt. in November and 983,000 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production 
January, 1961 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 79.6% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest .... 


922,982 
2,424,434 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


3,347,416 
1,315,043 
5,686,152 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 

CENTRAL &S.E. ... 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


7,001,195 
2,449,658 
2,787,247 
1,855,473 


17,440,989 
79.6 


U.S. TOTAL ...... 21,910,790 
DAILY AVERAGE ... 1,043,371 


Bureau of Census reported 21,615,000 
sacks {1,029,000 daily) for December, 
1960. 

Bureau of Census reported 21,884 000 
sacks {1,094,000 daily) for January, 1960. 


cwt. for December of 1959. 


(The official December output of 


21,615,000 cwt. was 33,397 cwt. 
(0.2%) less than THE Northwestern 
MILLER’s estimate of 21,648,397 











cwt. which was published Jan. 23, 
page 65. Official daily output for De- 
cember of 1,029,000 cwt. was 1,876 
cwt. (0.2%) below the estimated fig- 
ure.) 

Wheat flour mills in December op- 
erated at 91.4% of capacity compared 
with 94.1% in November and 88.4% 
for the previous December. 

Flour mills ground 49,166,000 bu. 
wheat in December compared with 
50,400,000 bu. in November. Wheat 
offal output was 402,664 tons. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 cwt. or more and the 
balance estimated. The estimated por- 
tion is based on a survey of the small- 
er mills in 1950. « 


‘Quiet Miracle’ Story 
Presented to Millers, 
Bakers at Dallas 


Plans to publicize the 20th anniver- 
sary story of enrichment, the “Quiet 
Miracle,” have been presented to 
millers and bakers at a special meet- 
ing in Dallas, Texas. 

Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
in reporting on the meeting, stated 
that those in attendance were given 
figures on expenditures for food in- 
dustry advertising. Emphasis, said 
Mr. Lampman, was put on the fact 
that the word “enrichment” still lacks 
definition in the public mind although 
millers and bakers are spending al- 
most $1 a person a year to advertise 
their products in the U.S. 

Those at the meeting included: 
William D. Baird, Raymond David- 
son, Joseph James, Leslie Pritchett 
and Morris Walker, all representing 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries; F. M. Carroll 
and Robert P. Crofford, Burrus Mills, 
Inc.; Daniel Joyner and Thomas B. 
Sasser, Campbell Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc.; E. D. Brant, C. S. & 
W. Advertising Agency; J. W. Fields 
and V. I. Martin, Fant Milling Co.; 
E. C. Gurley and Milton M. Hill, 
Morrison Milling Co.; Jake Golman, 
Oak Cliff Baking Co.; Brent C. Har- 
nisch, Pioneer Flour Mills; Lewis 
Schutts, Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills, and R. W. Ruhe, Texas Gulf 
Bakers Council. « 





EACH WEEK MILLERS 
IN 44 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Read... 
Ge MILLER 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


Bakery short patent 


Bakery standard patent 


First clear 
High gluten 
*Family 
“Bakers fancy 


**Straight grade cracker flour 


*Pastry 
Rye, white 
medium 
dark 
Semolina 


Rye 
Rye 


cake 


Feb. 15 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City 
Hard winter 


$5.15@5.25 

5.05@5.15 

4.30@4.40 

5.40@5.50 

6.15@7.20 
Q 


Minneapolis 
Spring 

$5.46@5.56 
5.36@5.46 
5.00@5.20 
5.71@5.8! 
-@7.20 

@ 

@ 


@ 
4.08@4.18 
3.98@4.08 
3.33@3.43 

@6.00 


Buffalo 

Spring 
$6.03@6.25 
5.93@6.15 
5.32@5.50 
6.28@6.50 
6.90@7.20 


Chicago 


®O29999090 


S 
4.36@4.46 
4.26@4.36 
3.61 @3.7! 

@ 


New York 


®©99999999990 


Seattle 


) 
°o 
°o 


©299999999900 


Winnipeg 
$6.25@6.45 
4.75@4.95 


Toronto 


$6.30@6.35 
5.00@5.15 


MILLFEED 
Feb. 15 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


*Spring top patent 
**Bakers 


Seattle 








Bran 

Std. midds 
Red dog 
Shorts 
Millrun 


*Flour prices 
**Fliour prices 


Minneapolis 


Sacked 





Bulk 


$42.00@42.50 $38.00@38.50 


38.00@38.50 
44.00@45.00 
@ 
@ 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


100 Ib. cottons. 
100 ib. papers. 


32.50@33.00 
@ 
@ 
@ 


Sacked 
$37.00@37.75 
@ 


@ 
36.50@37.25 
@ 


Kansas City 


Bulk 
$31.50@32.25 
30.00@30.75 


@ 
30.00@30.75 
@ 


Bran 


. $63.00@64.00 


46.00@47.00 


Chi 
Sacked 
$45.50@46.50 
43.50@44.50 
46.00@48.00 
@ 
2 


cago 
Bulk 
$39.009@40.00 
37.50@38.00 
@ 
@ 
@ 


Sacked 
$ @ 
C) 
53.00@54.00 


@ 
45.00@46.00 


Shorts 
$64.00@65.00 
47.00@48.00 


Middlings 
$65.00@68.00 
48.00@49.00 


Bulk 


s @ 

@ 
49.00@50.00 
@ 
41.00@42.00 
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Shins. “wa 
duryr Aomething 


at 





IN MULTIWALL, PAPER PACKAGING, COTTON & BURLAP BAGS 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


1961 


KANSAS City - 


BUFFALO: 


NEW YORK 





CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 


Open Quota on Durum 
Deliveries to Expire 

Canadian Wheat Board reminds 
trade and producers that open quota 
on deliveries of durum grades of 
wheat to country elevators expires at 
midnight, Feb. 28. From that date 
on durum grades will be subject to 
regular delivery quotas against spe- 
cified acreages. 


Wheat, Flour Exports 
Predicted for 1960-61 

Apart from some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance affecting physical move- 
ment of grain in large volume, Can- 
ada’s wheat and flour exports com- 
bined will far exceed 300 million 
bushels for 1960-61 crop year. In 
December, officialdom in Ottawa set 
300 million mark as target for the 
|2-month period. 

The first six months of the current 





Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 


TKINSON 
DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


crop year, ending Jan. 31, were bare- 
ly by the boards when sale of 28 
million bushels Canadian wheat to 
mainland China and 7.3 million bush- 
els to Russia were confirmed. On top 
of this will be the unknown quantities 
that Czechoslovakia will take when 
present negotiations are completed. 
It had been reported earlier that 
Czechoslovakia had purchased 500,- 
000 bu., but the Czech two-man dele- 


gation now in Canada, at a press con- 
ference, said they would not have left 
their home to negotiate such a small 
quantity. One added: “Our require- 
ments will be a good surprise for 
you.” 

The sale to China of 
bushels was largest single transaction 
in Canadian wheat to one country in 
many years and is made up of No. 
2 and No. 3 Northern. In addition, 
China purchased 12,133,000 bu. No. 
| feed barley. Total transaction was 
for cash. 

During first half of current crop 
year, Canada exported approximately 
150 million bushels wheat and flour 
combined, and if same customers 
take a similar amount in the last six 
months, then sales to Russia, China 
and Czechoslovakia hold the prospect 
of Canada’s wheat sales to all coun- 


28 million 





‘Briefs’ from the News... 


Elevator Construction 
Contract Awarded 

McDonald Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, awarded contract to build new 
elevator of Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. on the Missouri River at 
Kansas City. Plant will have capacity 
of 2,000,000 bu. Other river elevators 
planned or under construction in Kan- 
sas City area include 2,100,000 bu. 
elevator for the Missouri Farmers 
Assn., Grain & Feed Division, and 
750,000 bu. elevator on the river at 


| Waverly, Mo., about 80 miles below 


Kansas City. 
’ 


American Bakeries’ 
Fiscal Report 

Net earnings of American Bakeries 
Co. for 52 weeks ended Dec. 31 be- 
fore taxes, $8,820,820 compared with 
$10,808,652 for 53-week year ended 
Jan. 2, 1960. Net sales $162,243.014 


in 1960 and $159,233,771 in 1959. 
Net earnings a share on 1,755,157 
common shares outstanding in 1960 
were $2.53 against $3.06 on 1,748,292 
1959. 


outstanding in 


Chicago Bakers Elect 
Officers for 1961 


Members of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago have put their stamp of ap- 
proval to a slate of officers for 1961 
and are ready to forge ahead with 
another year of activity. 

At the helm will be Seymour S. 
Fagan, Seymour S. Fagan Co., as 
president; John A. Conwell, Deppe- 
Vienna Baking Co., first vice presi- 
dent; Paul F. Biehl, Biehl & Liv- 
ingston, second vice president; Paul 
Holton, the Holton Co., secretary, and 
John T. McCarthy, Rap-In-Wax Co., 


treasurer. « 














QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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tries exceeding 335 million bushels. 
This could be the largest 12-month 
export total since 1928-29 when 
wheat exports exceeded 354 million 
bushels and the addition of flour, in 
terms of wheat, put the combined 
figure to more than 407 million bush- 
els. 

At present, sales to Russia, China 
and Czechoslovakia are distracting 
from current steady movement to 
other regular buyers. In first five 
months of the present crop year, ex- 
ports of wheat and flour combined to 
U.K. approximated 43 million bush- 
els, while those to Japan were al- 
most 22 million, and West Germany 
took in excess of 15 million bushels. 
Close to 11 million bushels were tak- 
en by the Netherlands. 

Ocean tonnage has been chartered 
in large volume out of all Canadian 
ports, including Churchill, and the 
trade indicates no more space avail- 
able at the Pacific coast and out of 
Montreal until current crop year 
closes on July 31. 


Delivery Permits 
To Western Farmers 


At Dec. 31, 1960, Canadian Wheat 
Board had issued total of 221,823 
delivery permits to farmers in western 
Canada. This covered a total farm 
acreage of almost 107,500,000 acres. 
Included were almost 27,500,000 
acres of uncultivated lands, 29 mil- 
lion acres of summerfallow, and ap- 
proximately 26 million acres of wheat 





Samuel C. Gale Dies 


Samuel C. Gale, 65, former vice 
president and director of advertising 
for General Mills, Inc., died recently 
in Minneapolis. A 
pioneer in modern 
advertising, he re- 
tired in 1955 but 
continued as a 
GMI _ consultant 
until 1960. Known 
as a champion of 
truthful adver- 
tising, Mr. Gale 
chose the name 
“Jack Armstrong, 
the All-American 
Boy,” for Wheaties. He originally 
joined GMI’s predecessor, Washburn 
Crosby Co., in 1921, rose to director 
of advertising when General Mills was 
formed, became a vice president in 
1943, and was responsible for the 
Betty Crocker Kitchens, all company 
advertising, market analysis and pub- 
lic relations. 

Mr. Gale is survived by his wife, 
two sons and a grandchild. « 


Samuel C, Gale 
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of all types. Remainder was made up 
of acreages to oats, barley, rye, for- 
age crops, flaxseed and other crops. 


Payments from Sale 
Of Farm Products 

Canadian farmers in 1960 received 
$2,783,800,000 from the sale of farm 
products, participation payments on 
previous years’ grain crops, net cash 
advances on farm-stored grains, and 
deficiency payments made under 
present farm prices support program. 
This was shown in preliminary esti- 
mates released by bureau of statistics. 
Figure is almost unchanged from 


1959 and is slightly under record 
high estimate of $2,859,100,000 re- 
corded in 1952. 

In addition to foregoing cash re- 
turns, farmers in prairie provinces 
also received about $77 million paid 
out under provisions of Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, Western Grain Pro- 
ducers Acreage Payment Plan and 
Federal - Provincial Emergency Un- 
threshed Grain Assistance Policy. This 
is in contrast to 1959, when farmers 
received approximately $22 million, 
most of it under Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act, where crop failures or near 


crop failures, occurred. « 





Robin Hood 


FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 








“You’re sure it’s good 


if it’s Robin Hood” 


Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Cake and Pastry 


Flour 


Biscuit Flour 


Durum Products 
Rolled Oats , 


Oatmeal 


Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 


Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 


Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 


Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 








There are four names to add to 
Wm. Freihofer Baking Co.’s corps 
of regional managers, according to 
Ross D. Miller, president. They are 
Raymond C. Suplee, named to the 
central region wholesale; A. F. Lum- 
ley, central region home service; 
Richard C. Freihofer, southern re- 
gion, and William Hurst, northern 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 








CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 


Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 




















region. Each will be in complete 
charge of his region, covering five 
states and reporting directly to the 
executive office in Philadelphia. 


One of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc.’s 
veterans, Dr. Henry C. Marks, is mov- 
ing up to head research for all com- 

pany divisions and 

will bear the title 

of director. He 

previously was di- 

rector of research 

for W&T’s chemi- 

cal and pharma- 
ceutical divisions 
in Belleville, N.J., 
having joined the 
firm in 1931. Dr. 
Marks has been re- 
sponsible for new 
developments in several of the firm’s 
divisions, including methods of flour 
treatment applied by the flour service 
division. He has had a sizeable amount 
of his material published, and has 
patents relative to plasticizers and 
fatty acids. He is a fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists, a 
member of the American Chemical 
Society, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the 
Chemical Society of London. He is 
a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he holds a bachelor’s 
degree in chemistry, and received his 
doctorate in chemistry from Columbia 
University. In his new position Dr. 
Marks will centralize W&T’s research 


Dr. H. C, Marks 


and development program, directing 
it at a corporate management level. 
6 

The manager of Hall-Omar Bakery 
at Milwaukee, Carl H. Littman, is 
moving to Cleveland, and with the 
transfer goes a promotion to regional 
sales manager for four Hall-Omar 
bakeries in Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee and Omaha, working for 
Frederick L. McKinnon, regional 
manager. Martin F. DeWitt continues 
as regional sales manager for bakeries 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Den- 
ver and Somerville, Mass. Richard M. 
Nowicki, formerly regional sales su- 
pervisor, moves to the position of 
manager of the Milwaukee bakery, 
states R. Newton Laughlin, president 
of Continental Baking Co., of which 
Hall-Omar is a subsidiary. 

ca 


Fant Milling Co. has transferred 
Don Nettle from Austin to San An- 
tonio, Texas, where he will be on the 
sales staff handling cake mixes, flour, 
corn meal and froze among 
other products, for food wholesalers 
and independent stores. He previously 
represented Fant in the area of cen- 
tral Texas and has more than five 
years’ experience in the food industry. 

* 


William J. Maybury, Jr., has been 
advanced to sales manager of the 
National Bakery Division of Package 

Machinery Co., 

East Longmeadow, 

Mass., bringing to 

the position over 

10 years’ experi- 

ence in the bakery 

and general pack- 

aging fields. He’s 

been assistant sales 

manager of the 

firm’s bakery divi- 

since March 
1958. Prior to 
joining the division Mr. Maybury 
managed Package Machinery’s branch 
sales office in Cleveland three years. 


rolls, 


sion 
W. J. Maybury { 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 
ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 


Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 


Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal « Fort William « Winnipeg +» Medicine Hat » Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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From 1952 to 1955 he served as sales 
engineer in the firm’s Chicago office, 
which period followed two years of 


vice 


sales correspondent work in the com- 
pany’s home office. He’s a graduate 
of Northeastern University and holds 
memberships in the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers and the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. An- 
nouncement of his appointment comes 
from Harold Mosedale, Jr., 
president in charge of sales. 
* 
The National Association of Wheat 
Growers is being represented in Wash- 
ington by James B. Dyess, newly ap- 
pointed executive 
; vice president of 
f \ the organization, 
states Carl Bruns, 
é ‘ s president. It will 
be Mr. Dyess’ job 
to be of service to 
the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture and the Con- 
gress in making 
Known the views 
James Dyess 
of producers. He 
has a lengthy background of experi- 
ence, having started work with USDA 
in Oklahoma back in 1935 in the 
state’s Triple-A office following grad- 
iation from Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity and a year of public school teach- 
ing. From 1938 to 1956 he was on 
the staff of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corp. Mr. Dyess came to 
USDA’s grain division in 1956, where 
he was responsible for establishment 
of wheat acreage allotments at na- 
tional, state and county levels. 
we 
more 


A career of than 43 years 


within the grain inspection service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has come to a close with retirement 
of William L. Ingles, chairman of 
USDA’s board of grain supervisors, 


EE. A. Shaw W. L. Ingles 


Chicago. He is being succeeded by 
E. A. (Jack) Shaw, a member of the 
board in Chicago since 1946 and a 
representative of the inspection serv- 
ice since 1929. Mr. Ingles is originally 
from Charleroi, Pa., has spent his en- 
tire career in the grain industry, vari- 
ously working with mills in Cumber- 
land, Md., and Springfield, Ohio, be- 
fore joining the inspection service in 
1917. He plans to devote his retire- 


ment to golf and gardening at his 
home in Barrington, Ill. Mr. Shaw 
hails from Pittsfield, Ill, and was 
graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois in 1928. He has served with the 
inspection service in Kansas City, 
Nashville and Omaha, transferring to 
Chicago 15 years ago. 


“Planning is the weak spot in mar- 
keting in most business organizations,” 
said Victor P. Buell, vice president 
and director of marketing for Archer- 
Daniels- Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
speaking before the February meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Chapter, 
American Marketing Assn. The ADM 
executive defined marketing as “a 
program of action which 
market goals and describes the means 
of attaining them within a specified 
time.” 


specifies 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
has appointed William A. Breen sales 
representative for its multiwall bag 
division in Buffalo and western New 
York, Pittsburgh and western Penn- 
sylvania. He joined West Virginia af- 
ter graduation from Fairleigh Dick- 
University, where he 
a B.S. degree in business 
ment. Mr. Breen 
sentative for the 


earned 
manage- 
repre- 
district, 


inson 


was a Sales 
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but now will move from Wayne, N.J., 
to Buffalo. R. C. Masoner, Columbus, 
Ohio, is district sales manager for 
the division in which Mr. Breen will 
work. 

e 


Keith L. Thomas has been named 
director of planning and new prod- 
ucts for the grocery products divi- 
sion of General 
Mills, Inc., moving 
over from the cen- 
tral research lab- 
oratories, where he 
headed a divi- 
sion in the con- 
sumer products 
commercial re- 
search department. 
He'll be responsi- 
ble for economic 
planning in the 
grocery products division, with du- 
ties covering the relationships among 
current products, introduction of new 
products, acquisitions, and the im- 
pact of investment spending and cap- 
ital expenditures for the division, 
states J. P. McFarland, company 
vice president and division general 
manager. He joined General Mills in 
1953, following work in the midwest 
sales division of George A. Hormel 
Co. 


Keith L. Thomas 


A career of more than 55 years in 
the grain and milling industries has 
been completed by Gus Mehlin, sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager 
of W. J. Jennison Co., now retired. 
Of his total years of service, Mr. 
Mehlin spent more than 49 with the 
Jennison firm, which operates a plant 
at Appleton, Minn., and offices in 
Minneapolis. He started his career as 
a boy, working with grain firms, did 
stenographic and general office work, 
and joined Jennison in 1912. « 


A man who has been with the 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
since 1958, Walter Hobbs, Jr., has 
been named adver- 
tising manager of 
AMF'’s bakery ma- 
chinery division. 
He formerly was 
assistant advertis- 
ing manager of 
AMF Pinspotters, 
Inc. Alfred J. Fa- 
va, general mana- 
ger of the division, 
reports that Mr. 
Hobbs will super- 
vise advertising, promotion and pub- 
licity activities for the division. Mr. 


Walter Hobbs 


Hobbs attended Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, was graduated 
from New York University with a 
B.S. degree in marketing in 1948, and 
in 1952 received an M.B.A. degree 
in business management from the 
graduate school at NYU. He is a 
member of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York. 


Charles Ritz, chairman of the 
board, International Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Ritz, are on an around-the- 
world airplane trip that will take them 
to a number of countries in Europe 
and Asia. The tour will last about 
two months. Mr. and Mrs. Ritz are 
including on their itinerary Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Australia, Indonesia, 
India, Nepal, Egypt, Austria, France 
and England. 


Allan I. Burdick, 
Burdick Grain Co. and of North- 
western Malt & Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been elected an associate 
director of the United States Brewers 
Foundation, representing the malt in- 
dustry. Mr. Burdick also is a director 
of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. 


president of 


The development of new products 
for the Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., has 
become the responsibility of Andrew 
Wolf, a 19-year 
veteran of the bak- 
ing industry. Mr. 
Wolf has been 
named director of 
new products, 
states Charles W. 
Lubin, president. 
Originally from 
Hungary, where he 
worked as an ap- 
prentice and jour- 
neyman, Mr. Wolf 
has a broad background ranging from 
a position as product consultant for 
a major baking company to owner- 
ship of his own retail bakery. 


Andrew Wolf 


King Doyle, president of King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., has been 
named a director of the Michigan 
Millers Mutual Insurance Co. of Lan- 
sing. Michigan Millers Mutual under- 
writes fire and casualty insurance 
within and outside of the state, and 
had, as of its 80th annual statement 
for the year ending Dec. 31, assets of 
more than $28 million. William C. 
Doyle, father of the new director, 
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and Frank King of the milling com- 
pany, formerly were directors of the 
insurance firm. 


The resignation of R. G. Brierley as 
executive vice president and a direc- 
tor of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 

Minneapolis, has 
been announced. 
At the same time 
ADM stated that 
divisions which 
comprised the spe- 
cialty products 
group, headed by 
Mr. Brierley, have 
been transferred to 
the company’s oth- 
er two major 
groups. They are 
the fiber, equipment and Prochem di- 
visions, which have been added to the 
agricultural group, and the Federal 
Foundry Divisions and ADM Cana- 


R. G. Brierley 


BAKERS 


AND ALLIED TRADESMEN from Missouri 


da, Ltd., which have been added to 
the chemical group. E. A. Olson, ex- 
ecutive vice president, heads the ag- 
ricultural group, and W. G. Andrews, 
executive vice president, heads the 
chemical group. John H. Daniels, 
president, said _ the organization 
changes were made in line with 
ADM’s emphasis on the agricultural 
and chemical fields. Mr. Brierley 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
where he earned a master’s degree in 
business administration. He worked 
for Armstrong Cork Co. and Thomas 
B. Keen Co., then joined ADM’s soy 
flour sales staff in 1942. Mr. Brierley 
represented ADM in Washington dur- 
ing World War II. He advanced 
through various positions to a man- 
agement post in Minneapolis in 1956 
and to 1957, becoming 
executive vice president in 1958. He 


director in 


also served on the company’s execu- 


tive committee. « 


and Kansas 


joined forces at Excelsior Springs, Mo., for a two-state meeting, and 
managed to make it a highly successful event despite a snow storm. 
Smiles on the faces of those pictured indicate that the weather didn't 
affect their dispositions. Identified, left to right, are Warren Burke, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Kansas City, a member of the Kansas group, and Gene 
Row, Row Bakery, Larned, Kansas. In the center photo are Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hohnbaum, Hohnbaum Bakery, Hiawatha, Kansas. At the 
right are Reed Hinton, Esther's Cake & Pastry Shop, Junction City, 
Kansas; A. B. McCauley, Standard Brands, Wichita, and Gaius Masten, 


Masten Bakery, Herrington, Kansas. 


be § 
hia | 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE were combined in generous quantities 
at the recent joint meeting of Missouri and Kansas Bakers in Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. Activities for 1960 were reviewed, specialties were dis- 
cussed, and the future of the baking industry came in for some study 
and conversation. Pictured, left to right, are: Lou Pershing, Lady Lou 
Bakery, Mission, Kansas; Mrs. Orville Pershing, Orville Pershing, Dyers 
Bakery, Topeka, and Mrs. Lou Pershing. In the center photo are LeRoy 
Gillan, Gillan’s Bakery, Moberly, president of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn., and James Doty, Doty Laboratories, North Kansas City. At the 
right are Mrs. Walter Kuchenbecker, Kansas City, and Mrs. Thomas 


Turner, also of Kansas City. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication, Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FIRM OF IMPORTERS IN THE U.K. DESIRES TO 
contact millers nterested in exporting hard 
and soft flours. Please reply in first instance 
to Ad No. 6650, THE Northwestern MILLER 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 





NEW PNEU-FLOW SYSTEM BY SPROUT, WAL- 
dron and ompany. System moves dry pow- 
dered materials feed ingredients, premixes 
flour, chemicals etc quickly and easily 
Saves labor, speeds production. System for 
sale will move feed premixes, for example, at 
an estimated capacity of from 6,000 ib. to 
8.000 ib. per hour with a maximum lift of 
25 ft. and a maximum run of 20 ft. with two 
90 degree elbows in the conveying line. Sys- 
tem is complete n ready for installation 
Equipment cludes air compressor power 
pump, piping and fittings, all necessary parts 
engineering list, installation drawings, bulletin 
on blower, wiring diagrams, assembly of dust 
collector and assembly of Pneu-Fiow system 
Equipment is new and is still in original ship- 
ping crate. May be seen at 3477 North Hovey 
Indianapolis 18, Ind. Specifide, Inc P.O. Box 
55263, Indianapolis, Ind 
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ATTENTION 
FLOUR BROKERS 


The Hubbard Milling Company, millers of 
quality 82 years 
several desirable territories open. If 


ested 


flour for the past have 
inter- 
details 


please contact us with full 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS - BLEND FLOURS 


Shipment in Sacks or Bulk 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














Obituary 


A. L. PEARSON, director of mill- 
feed sales for Burrus Mills, Inc., in 
Dallas, Texas, following a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Pearson joined Morten Mill- 
ing Co., a division of Burrus, in Dal- 
las in 1942, later was with Burrus 
Mill & Elevator at Fort Worth, then 
became head of millfeed sales at the 
Dallas headquarters. Earlier in his 
career Mr. Pearson was in the grain 
and feed business in Kansas City. « 
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GRIST of GRI 


“George,” said the wife to her 
slightly tipsy husband as they left the 
cocktail gathering where he had been 
the life of the party. “Did anyone tell 
you how witty you are?” 

He looked at her, pleased. 
no dear,” he said, “I dont 
anyone ever did.” 

“Well,” she snapped, “then where 
did you ever get the idea?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Frank was talking to his wife, 
Alice, while the little old lady sat in 
the living room knitting. “Now, look, 
Alice,” he whispered, “I don’t want 
to sound harsh, but your mother has 


“Why 
think 


72 


been living with us for twenty years 
now. Isn't is about time she got an 
apartment of her own?” 

Alice gasped. “My mother?” she 
said. “I thought she was your 
mother.” 

$e ¢ 

“If you like to travel,” the manager 
of the employment agency told the 
job applicant, “I have a job open in 
Florida. Can you pick lemons?” 

“IT sure can,” was the man’s grim 
reply. “I've been married five times.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
“Spring peepers chant in the lowlands; 

Birds carol in greening bower. 
The best music a man ever hears 
He sings to himself in the shower.” 


A cool musician was strolling down 
Broadway when he came upon an old 
organ grinder playing his beat-up in- 


strument while a littke monkey did a 

dance and doffed his cap for coins. 
The musician stopped, watched for 

awhile, then remarked, “Man, I don't 

dig your music but that crazy kid of 

yours has got a lot of talent.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

advertising their product, 
“Money returned if not 


A firm, 
once stated: 
satisfactory.” 

Someone applied for the return of 
his money, and the reply he received 
was: “Your money is quite satisfac- 
tory and therefore we decline to re- 
turn it.” 

¢*¢ ¢ 

“Darling,” asked the five-year-old’s 
mama, thinking she knew all the an- 
swers, “who do you love best?” 

“Well,” said her offspring thought- 
fully, “I love you, and I love Daddy. 
But in between come an awful lot of 
dogs.” 
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“Wanna Bite?”’ 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this General Mills is proud to share responsi- 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime mem- bility for helping the arts of milling and 
ory. bread-baking keep up with the wants of to- 


Bread and its sharing have a universal day’s people—and tomorrow’s. 
meaning far beyond its demonstrable value 
as humanity’s basic food. 
One important reason bread has held its 
— 
place in human hearts is that bread has General Mills 


always changed with the changing world. Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





